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There at the foot of yonder nodding beach, 

That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. Gray. 
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LATEST LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


WE present to the patrons of the Casket, in the present 
number, a Plate of the latest London and Paris Fashions, 
the figures on which we have carefully selected from a 
number of fashionable European works, received at this 
office. The descriptions of the dresses, together with 
some other matters which we have thought would be in- 
teresting, although not immediately connected with the 
engraving, we have extracted from the “ World of Fa- 
shion,” published monthly in London. 

FIRST FIGURE, 
EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of Satin d’Alger, striped canary colour and 
white. The corsage is cut low, and made with a revers 
en ceur of plain canary coloured satin. A trimming of 
blond net intermixed with knots of ribbon adorns the bust. 
Beret sleeves surmounted by pointed epaulettes. The skirt 
is trimmed at the knee with a white satin vouleau, finished 
at the upper edge by narrow pointed blond lace. The 
hair, dressed in full curls on the forehead, and high 
bows behind, is adorned with three white azgretées, tipped 
-with small white flowers, made of the down of ostrich 
feathers. Diamond earings. Gold Bracelets. 


OPERA DRESS. 


A white gauze dress over a white gros de Naples slip; 
corsage unt, finished with a row_of narrow blond lace, 
which stands up round the bust. The sleeve forms a sin- 
gle bou,ffont, and terminates en manchette with one row of 
blond lace. The skirt is trimmed with bouillons of blue 
gauze, intermixed with bands and neuds of gauze ribbon 
to correspond in colour. A blue gauze drapery disposed 
en echarpe crosses one side of the corsage, and terminates 
in a knot of ribbon, with very long ends. Head-dress, a 
blue gauze beret adorned with a bird of Paradise. Ban- 
deau, necklace, earrings, and ceinture of' silver. 

SECOND EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of white crape spotted with gold, Corsage a la 
Grecque; beret sleeves, surmounted by a trimming of su- 
perb blond lace, which goes from the point of the shoul- 
der in front, round the back of the bust; the trimming of 
the skirt is gold lama mixed with a light embroidery in 
green floize silk. The hair is divided a l'enfant on the 
torehead, and dressed in high bows and braids behind, A 
bouquet of white ostrich feathers, intermingled with silver 
ornaments, completes the cotffure. Diamond earrings, 
necklace, &c. geld. 


SECOND FIGURE. 
EVENING DRESS. 


bust with black lace a la Louise. Beret sleeves. The front 

of the dreSs is trimmed with festoons of ribbon, placed ho- 

rizontally, and terminated at each end by a nud en tulipe. 

Head-dress a blue gauze deret, striped with silver; it is 

ornamented with a gold bandeau in the centre, and an esprit 

put far back. Earrings and necklace gold and sapphires. 
SECOND EVENING DRESS—GRAND COSTUME. 

A dress of pink crape over satin to correspond, corsaze 
en ceur. Beret sleeves, surmounted by pointed manche- 
rons, which, as well as the corsage, are trimmed with blond 
lace. The skirt is ornamented round the border with a 
row of white ostrich feathers, disposed in festoons. ‘The 
hair is dressed full at the sides of the face, and arranged in 
a large bow on the crown of the head, round the base of 
which a plaited band is twined. Six golden arrows tra- 
verse the band, and a bouquet of white and rose coloured 
feathers, placed behind, droops over the bow. Gold neck- 
lace a plaques. Diamond Earrings. 

TMIRD EVENING DRESS. 


A blue gauze dress over a gros dé Naples slip to corres- 
pond. The corsage has a little fulness at the top, and is 
drawn down a little in the centre, which shews a chemisette 
of rich blond lace. Sleeve a /a belle Paule, of white satin; 
blue gauze and blond lace. The skirt is trimmed with 
satin rouleaus to correspond with the dress; there are three 
rows, and three in each row. Coiffure en cheveux, orna- 
mented with a single large knot of blue gauze ribbon, 
placed between two bows of hair behind. 


CENTRE FIGURE. 
MORNING DRESS. 


A dress of lilac gros de Naples, high corsage, crossed in 
deep folds, sleeves of the usual form. Cambric chemisette 
with a ruff a la Marie Medicis, it is small plaited, but of 
moderate size. Bonnet composed of grass-green and white 
satin, and lined with the latter. A neud of white gauze 
ribbon is placed on the left, inside of the brim, and an ai- 
grette formed of green satin, decorates the crown. 
a 
NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS, 


Harts anp Bonners.—Hats, in carriage dress, are now ge- 
nerally of silk; gros de Naples, or gros @Orient, ave the 
favourite materials. We have not as yet any decided 
change to announce in the forms of bonnets, but the trim- 
mings offer considerable novelty and elegance. Morning 
carriage bonnets are generally made en capote, with drawn 
brims and crowns; they are trimmed with gauze ribbons 
only, cut to resemble flowers, and arranged in sprigs. Hats 
are generally trimmed with flowers intermixed with gauze 





A dress of blue satin, corsage unz, trimmed round the 





ribbons; all the early flowers are fashionable; they are 
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arranged in sprigs; those of blue are the most employed ; 
a tuft is placed obliquely at the bottom ef the crown; a se- 
coad tuft surmounts thefirst at a little distance, and bend- 
ing in the same direction. 

Covours anp Mareriats oF Hair Dress.—Gros de Varne 
and drap @’ Alger are new and very fashionable materials ; 
the former is, as its name implies, a silk; the latter mate- 
rial, composed of silk and wool, is extremely light and bri!- 
hant, nd likely to continue in favour during the spring. 
Chaly, the ground white, thickly strewed with small blue, 
or blue and pink flowers, isalso much in favour. ‘The only 
new colour yet adopted in half-dress, is terre de Pologne, a 
deep shade of yellow bordering on brown. 

Maxe or Dresses 1n Demi Torerre.—Corsages drapes 
are this month most in favour; there is considerable variety 
iii the arrangement of the draperies. Three plaits, form- 
ing a ceeur, part from the shoulder before and behind, and 
fix at the ceenture, the rest of the corsage is plain. Another 
style is a plain corsage, with seven or eight gathers at the 
shoulder. The skirts of dresses are made a little longer 
than last month. 

Make, Marerrats AND Contours or Eventnc Dress.— 
-ousseline de Sore, tulle, crape, gauze, particularly a new 
kind, called gaze-illusion, are all fashionable. Lilac, rose 
colour, blue-Adelaide, and white, are the colours in request. 

Corsages are cut square, of a delicate height in front; 
some are plain, others in crossed drapery. Some satin 
dresses are trimmed with a crape drapery; it is formed of 
seven or eight light folds, which cross in the scarf style in 
the centre of the bosom. Similar draperies were arranged 
upon the back of the corsage, in such a manner as to form 
a V. Some are trimmed round the bust with a ruche, 
others with blond in the mantilla style. 

Evenine Dress 'Trimmincs.—Blond lace, and gold and 
silver embroideries, still continue in favour for grand _par- 
ties, as do also trimmings of marabout and ostrich feathers, 
the latter are particularly distingue. Except for grand par- 
ties, trimmings are of a simple description; rouleaux of 
satin, placed three together and forming either two or three 
rows, are very fashionable; as are likewise ribbons, dis- 
posed in a great variety of ways. 

Heap-Dresses iy Futt Dress—Crape berets, embroidered 
in gold, or bordered by gold galons; turbans of crape or 
gauze lama, adorned with birds of Paradise, are very much 
in request. Some of the most elegant turbaus are a ’Jn- 
dienne, trimmed with a torsade, half of velvet and half of 
the material of the turban. <A very elegant beret is com- 
posed entirely of blond lace, sustained by satin, disposed 
en rayons. A bouquet of white feathers, fastened by a 
diamond agraffe, is placed under the brim. 

Heav-Dresses In Eventnc Neouiee.—Crape and white 
satin hats are much in favour; they have not altered in 
size. ‘The most novel style of trimming is an orm ment 
composed of coloured gauze ribbon, resembling a very 
large tulip, in the cup of which is placed a bouquet of yel- 
low heliotrope, muguet, and forget-me-nots. This orna- 
ment is placed at the top of the crown, and droops forward 
to the front brim; a row of blond lace serpentining lightly 
round an ornament of this kind, has a very becoming and 
graceful effect. 

Some hats ef white watered silk have the crown com- 
posed of five pieces, in the form of a calote; three ostrich 
feathers are attached at the bottom of the crown behind, 
something in a style of a knight’s plume upon a helmet, or 
else a bouquet, composed of five kinds of ostrich feathers, 
is placed upon the nght side of the crown. 

Many berets of crape or gauze have no ornament_what- 
ever, others have a single ostrich feather placed near the 
top of the crown, and turning round in a spiral direction. 
‘There is something extremely graceful in this style of or- 
nament. 

Blond lace caps continue to be much worn, particularly 
those with an open caul. Some of the most novel are com- 
posed of several rows of blond lace of different breadths, 
so arranged that the blond intermixes with the hair; they 
have no flowers, but the blond itself forms the most becom- 
ing of all ornaments. 

Fashionable colours are terre de Pologne, emerald green, 
rose colour, and various shades of lavender and citron for 


half dress. We have already mentioned the colours for 
evening dress. 
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Virtue is an ennobling attainment ; it beautifies all other 
accomplishments. 





THE BRIGHTON COACH. 


From the Keepsake. 
THE BRIGHTON COACH. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 


A friend, on whose veracity I can perfectly 
rely, told me the following story; whether ‘a re- 
petition of it may interest a reader, I cannot say; 
but I will hazard the experiment: 
I was once (said my friend) placed in a situa- 
tion of peculiar embarrassment; the event made 
a strong impression on me at the time—an im- 
pression, indeed, which has lasted ever since. 
Those who know as well as I do, and have 
known as long as I have known, that once mud- 
dy, shabby, dirty, fishing-town on the Sussex 
coast, which has grown, under the smiles and 

atronage of our late beloved king, into splen- 
er and opulence, called Brighton, will be 
aware that there run to it and from it, divers and 
sundry most admirable public conveyances in 
the shape of stage coaches; that the rapid im- 
rovements of that sort of travelling have, during 
ate years, interfered with, and greatly injured 
the trade of posting; and that people of the first 
respectability think it no shame to pack them- 
selves up in a Brighton coach, and step out of it 
at Charing-cross exactly five hours after they 
have stepped into it, in Castle-square. 
The gallant gay Stevenson, with his prancing 
greys under perfect command, used to attract a 
crowd to see him start; and now, although he, 
poor fellow, is gone that journey whence no tra- 
veller returns, Goodman still survives, and the 
** Times” still flourishes; in that, is the principal 
scene of my embarrassment laid; and to that ad- 
mirable, neat, and expeditious equipage must I 
endeavour to attract your attention for some ten 
minutes. 
It was one day in the autumn of 1829, just as 
the Pavilion clock was striking three, that I step- 
ped into Mr. Goodman’s coach. In it I found 
already a thin stripling enveloped in a fur pe- 
lisse, the only distinguishing mark of whose sex 
was a tuft of mustachio on his upper lip. He 
wore 2 wereeng cap on his head, girt witha 
golden band, and eyed me and his other fellow- 
traveller as though we had been of a different 
race of beings from himself. 
That other fellow-traveller I took to be a small 
attorney. He was habited in a drab great coat, 
which matched his round, fat face in colour; his 
hair, too, was drab, and his hat was drab; his fea- 
tures were those of a young pig; and his recrea- 
tion through the day was sucking barley-sugar, 
to which he perpetually kept helping himself 
from a neat, white paper parcel of the luscious 
commodity, which he had placed in the pocket 
of the coach window. 

There was one other passenger to take up, and 

I began wondering what it would be like, and 
whether it would be male or female, old or young, 
handsome or ugly, when my speculations were 
speedily terminated by the arrival of an extreme- 
ly delicate, pretty woman, attended by her maid. 
The lady was dressed in the extreme of plain- 
ness, and yielded the palm of gaiety to her sou- 
brette, who mounted - the side of Mr. Good- 
man, at the moment that her mistress placed 
herself next my pig-faced friend and opposite to 
me. 
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THE BRIGHTON COACH. 






It does not require half a second of time to see 
and know and understand what sort of woman it 
is who is thus brought in juxtaposition with one. 
The turn of her mind may be ascertained by the 
way she seats herself in her corner; her disposi- 
tions, by the look she gives to her companions; 
and her character—but perhaps that may require 
a minute or two more. 

The lady in question cast a hasty glance around 
her, merely, as it should seem, to ascertain if she 
were personally acquainted with any of her com- 
panions. She evidently was not; and her eyes 
sank from the neering gaze around the party 
upon a black silk bag which lay on her lap. She 
was about four or five-and-twenty; her eyes were 
blue and her hair fair; it hung carelessly over 
her forehead, and the whole of her costume gave 
evidence of a want of attention to what is called 
“setting one’s self off to the best advantage.” — 
She was tall—thin—pale; and there was a sweet 
expression in her countenance which I shall ne- 
ver forget; it was mild and gentle, and seemed 
to be formed to its plaintive cast by suffering— 
and yet why should one so lovely be unhappy? 

As the clock struck, we started. The sudden 
turn of the team round the corner of North-street 
and Church-street brought a flush of colour into 
her cheeks; she was eonscious of the glow which 
I was watching; she seemed ashamed of her own 
timidity. She looked up to see if she was ob- 
served; she saw she was, and looked down again. 

All this happened in the first hundred and se- 
venir yards of a journey of fifty-two miles and a 

alf. 

My pig-faced friend, who sucked his barley- 
sugar sonorously, paid jitiie aiteniion to any bo- 
dy, or any thing, except himself; and, in pursu- 
anee of that amiable tenderness, pulled up the 
window at his side. The lady, like the beau in 
the fur coat, laid her delicate head back in the 
corner of the coach, and slept, or seemed to 
sleep. 

The horror I felt lest my pig-faced friend 
should consider it necessary to join in any con- 
versation which I might venture to originate with 
my unknown beauty opposite, kept me quiet; 
and I “ever and anon” looked anxiously towards 
his vacant features, in hopes to see the two grey 
unmeaning things which served him for eyes, 
closed in a sweet and satisfactory slumber. But 
no; although he spoke not, and, if one may judge 
by countenances, thought not, still he kept awake 
and ready, as it should seem, to join in a conver- 
sation which he had not courage to begin. 

And so we travelled on, and not one syllable 
was exchanged until we reached Crawley.— 
There my heart was much relieved. At Hands- 
cross we had dropped the cornet with the tufts; 
horses were ready to convey him to some man’s 
house to dinner; and, when we were quitting 
Crawley, I saw my excellent demolisher of bar- 
ley-sugar mount a regular Sussex buggy, and 
export himself to some town or village out of the 
line of our road. 

I here made a small effort at ice-breaking with 
my delicate companion, who consorted with her 
maid at one end of the room, while I, with one 
or two more sensualists from the outside, was 
refreshing myself with some cold fow] and salad. 
l ventured to ask her whether she would allow 
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me to offer her some wine and water. Hang it, 
thought I, if we stand upon gentility in a stage 
coach journey, smart as the things are, we shall 
never part sociably. She seemed somewhat of 
the same opinion, for she smiled. I shall never 
forget it: it seemed on her placid countenance, 
like sunshine amidst showers—she accepted my 
proffered draught. 

“ T rather think,” said I, “ we shall travel alone 
for the rest of the journey—our communicative 
friends have left us.” 

She made no answer; but from the sort of ex- 
pression which passed over her features, I was 
very sorry I had made the remark. I was in 
the greatest possible alarm lest she should re- 
quire the presence of her maid to play propriety; 
but no, she had no such notion. 

A summons from Mr. Goodman soon put the 
party in motion, and in a few minutes we were 
again on our journey—the dear interesting crea- 
ture and myself tete-a-tete. 

‘“* Have you been long at Brighton?” said I. 

** Some time,” replied the lady—“* some months 
indeed.” Here came a pause. 

** You reside in London, I presume?” said I. 

“In the neighbourhood,” replied the lady; at 
the same time drawing off the glove of her left 
hand (which, by the way, was as white as snow,) 
to smooth one of her eyebrows, as it appeared 
by what she actually did with it, but as I thought, 
to exhibit to my sight, the golden badge of union 
which encircled its third finger. 

“ And,” said I, ‘“ have you been living alone at 
Brighton so long?” 

“ Oh, no!” said the stranger; “‘ my husband has 
only ieie Me during the fost fev weexs, and nas 
now summoned me home, being unable to rejoin 
me on the coast.” 

“Happy man!” said I, “ to expect such a 
wife.” 

Now there did not seem much in this common 
place bit of folly, for I meant it for little else than 
jest, to summon up a thousand feelings, and ex- 
cite a thousand passions—to raise a storm, and 
cause a flood of tears. But so it was—my com- 
panion held down her head to conceal her grief, 
and the big drops fell from her beautiful eyes. 

** Good God!” said I,“ have J said any thing to 
induce this emotion?—what have I done?—for- 
give me—believe me, if I have erred, it has been 
unintentionally—I—” 

“* Don’t speak to me,” said the sufferer—* it is 
not your fault—you are forgiven—my heart is 
full, very full—and a word that touches the chord 
which vibrates to its very centre, sadly affects 
me—pray—pray, let go my hand—and believe 
me I am not angry with you—I am to blame.” 

** But,” said !—not implicitly obeying the in- 
junction about letting go her hand; because what 
harm can holding a hand do?—* you must be 
more explicit before I can be satisfied with for- 
presses you have occasioned an interest which 

cannot controul, you have excited feelings 
which I cannot subdue—I am sure you are un- 
happy, and that I have referred to something 
which——” y 

“ Pray, pray ask me nothing,” said my agita- 
ted companion; “I have betrayed myself—but I 
am sure, quite sure,’ added she—and I do think 
I felt a sort of gentle pressure of my hand at the 
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moment—“ that you will not take advantage of 
2 weakness of which I ought to be ashamed.” 

“You may rely upon me,” said I, “‘ that so far 
as you may choose to trust me, you are safe; and 
you may believe, that any anxiety I may express 
to know more of cireumstances which (whatever 
they are) so deeply affect you, arises from an in- 
terest which you had excited even before you 
spoke.” 

Me What would you think of a woman,” said 
she, “ who should open her heart to a stranger? 
or, what sympathy could sorrows excite, which 
might be tol by her after an hour’s acquaint- 
ance? No,no; let me remain unknown to you, 
as 1 am. Let us talk on ordinary topics, and 
let us part friends—but not to meet again.” 

Not much in the habit of making conquests, 
and not being of that particular “shape and 
make” to be fallen in love with, at first sight, I 
confess this appeal seemed extraordinary. It 
was clear, from whatever cause arising I could 
not pretend to divine, that I had somehow pre- 
possessed my companion in my favour; and cer- 
tainly, if any thing in the world could have in- 
duced ime to resolve to meet this interesting crea- 
ture again, and again, it was her expressed desire 
that such a thing should not occur. [ wonder if 
she anticipated the effect of her prohibition when 
she announced it! 

** Friends!” said I, *‘ why should we not part 
friends? Why should we not live friends? Let 
me implore you, tell me more of yourself—that is 
all I ask.” 

* Good God!” said she, raising her blue eyes 
towards Heaven, “is it possible that my pride 
and spirit should be so broken, so worked upon, 
that I could consent to admit of such a conver- 
sation withastranger? Howstrangely doevents 
operate upon the human mind!” 

“‘ Gentle spirits should be gently treated,” said 
I. “I fear some rude hand has broken in upon 
the rest that beings like you should enjoy?” 

“Oh,” said she, “if I could tell you—and I be- 
lieve I must—to justify myself for conduct which 
must appear to you so wild, so extraordinary, so 
unbecoming—oh why, why did those people leave 
us together?” 

I said nothing to this, because I could not ex- 
actly guess why they did; but that they had done 
so, | confess, I did not so much regret.as my com- 
panion said she did. 

“If my poor mother could look from heaven,” 
said she, “and see me degraded as I am, what 
would she think of all the love and care expend- 
ed upon me in my infancy and youth?” 

This last touch was rather wounding to my va- 
nity; because, although the lady might consider 
herself somewhat let down in the world by tra- 
velling in a stage-coach, I thought it a little un- 
civil to refer to the circumstance while I was her 
fellow-passenger. 

“Tf,” said 1, ** you will so far trust me as to 
confide your sorrows to me, I pledge myself to 
secrecy, and even to pursue any course which 
you may suggest for relieving them.” 

“* My story is brief,” said my companion; “pro- 
mise me not to refer to it at any future period 
during my life—that is, if we should ever meet 
after to-day, and I wid/ trust you.” 

Here the pressure of the hand was unequivo- 
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cal; and by a corresponding, yet perhaps more 
fervent token, I sealed the compact between us. 

“Tam the daughter,” said she, “of a general 
officer, who with m ——— mother resided 
chiefly in Somersetshire. ‘The cares and atten- 
tion of my parents were affectionately devoted 
to the education and improvement of their only 
child, and I became, as they have a thousand 
times said, the blessing of their declining years, 
I was scarcely seventeen when I lost my ather, 
and his death produced not only a change of cir- 
cumstances in our family, but a change of resi- 
dence. My mother and myself removed to Bath. 
There we resided until we were induced to visit 
the Continent, where—I am ashamed to go on— 
a nobleman became my avowed admirer, and 
made me an offer of marriage. His rank was 
exalted, his fortune large, but I could not love 
him: was I wrong in sollachiar to marry him?” 

** Assuredly not,” said I, amazed at the anima- 
tion which sparkled in eyes that lately flowed 
with tears, while she referred to the proper feel- 
ing and spirit she had exhibited in. refusing a 
man she could not love. 

“ That refusal,” continued the lady, “‘ my poor 
mother could not forgive; she never did forgive 
it,and I believe that her anger is still over me, 
for what I have since suffered seems like a curse. 
My mother’s disapprobation of my refusal of this 
desirable match had a complicated origin. She 
believed, and rightly too, that I discarded her 
favourite, not only upon the negative feeling of 
indifference or dislike towards him, but because 
I sarees preferred another. She was right—” 

70ouU——’ 

vs Stay+ ’ interrupted she—“ hear me out—as I 
have begun, you shall know all. I did love ano- 
ther, a being all candour, openness, honour, and 
—— talented, cn ay, full of 

eeling, and generous to a fault. His name my 
mother would not hear me mention. She ex- 
pelled him our house, excluded him from my so- 
ciety. What then?—trick and evasion on my 
nai purennen obedience and sincerity. The 
10use of a friend afforded opportunities for our 
meeting which my own denied—my youthful spi- 
rit could not bear restraint—we eloped and were 
married.” 

** And thus you secured your happiness,” said I. 

‘* Happiness!” said my companion; and never 
shall I forget the expression of bitterness, sor- 
row, and remorse which animated her counte- 
nance as she pronounced the word. ‘ Misery— 
misery beyond redemption! My mother died 
two years after my ill-fated union with the man 
of my choice; and died without forgiving me my 
sad error. ‘ No,’ said my angry parent; ‘ she has 
chosen her course and must follow it, and when 
I am in my cold grave she will repent, and I hope 
be forgiven.’ ”’ : 

‘* But how were your prospects of happiness 
blighted?” said I. 

** Ah!” said my companion, “ there is the point 
—there is the story which I dare not tell. Can 
I betray my husband? CanIaccusehim? Can 
{ commit him to a stranger?”’ 

‘‘ Being to a stranger,” said I, “and one who, 
according to your own commands, is likely to 
remain a stranger to him always, you surely 
may.” 
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THE BRIGHTON COACH. 


“ Then hear me,” said the lady: “we had 
scarcely been married three years when, by some 
fatality to me wholly unaccountable, he became 
infatuated by a woman—woman I[ must call her 
—who led him into gaieties without his wife; who, 
fascinated by his agreeable qualities, became the 
monarch of his affections, the controller of his 
actions, and who, not satisfied with others at- 
tracting him from his home and all its ties, exci- 
ted in his breast the fiercest jealousy against me.” 

* Shocking!” said I; and 1 thought so as I look- 
ed at the bewitching creature; not but that I must 
confess I did not see the entire impossibility of 
the existence of causes for her husband’s appre- 
hension, considering the confidential manner in 
which she communicated all her sorrows to me. 

“Treatment the most barbarous followed this,” 
said my companion; “a disbelief in my assertions, 
expressed contemptuously, marked all his an- 
swers to any request I madetohim. The ac- 
tions and conduct of my life were examined and 
discussed, until at length he sent me to the coast 
to live under the roof of his mother, while he 
was constantly domesticated with the vile part- 
ner of his gaieties and dissipations. Is not this 
enough to break a heart, or is it not enough to 
drive a woman to the commission of the very 
crimes with which she finds herself unjustly 
charged?” Sota 

Upon this last part of my fair friend’s inquiry 
as to the lex taltonis, 1 could have but one opin- 
ion to give, and agreed cordially in her view of a 
case to which, as it appeared to me, she had de- 
voted some cotmiderable portion of her attention. 

* But,” said I,“ you are now returning home?” 

“T am,” replied the lady; ‘* because the rival I 
am doomed to bear with is no longer in London, 
and because the avocations of my husband will 
not permit him to visit Paris, whither she is gone. 
He thinks I am ignorant of all this, and thinks 
that lam a dupe to all his artifices: and why 
should I undeceive him?” 

* This rival,” said I, “ must be a very potent 
personage, if you are unable to break the charm 
which fascinates your husband, or dispel the in- 
fluence which she has over him. You must have 
the power, if you have the will to do so.” 

* No,” said she; ‘* my power is gone—his heart 
is lost to me, and is inaccessible by me. Oh! 
you little know the treatment I have received 
from him!—from him whose whole soul was mine, 
but whose mind is steeled and poisoned against 
me!—No human being can tell what | have suf- 
fered—what I do suffer!”’ 

It was clear I had now arrived at the conclu- 
sion of the story; all that remained was to make 
the application, or deduce the moral; and, I ho- 
nestly confess, it appeared to me, that notwith- 
standing the object of her journey from her mo- 
ther-in-law’s house at Brighton was to rejoin her 
spouse in London, she would gladly have availed 
herself of any seasonable opportunity of chang- 
ing the place of her destination. In fact, I had 
involved myself more deeply than I anticipated, 
for, having become a confidante, and having vol- 
unteered being a cavalier, I apprehended that 
in a minute or two I should be called forth as a 
champion, and, like another knight-errant, have 
the outraged Damosel placed under my especial 
Care, 3" 
*25 
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I confess I was now rather anxious to ascer- 
tain who my fair friend was, and what her sur- 
name—her christian name I had discovered to 
be Panny- This discovery I made when she was 
recapitulating, more at length than I have 
thought it necessary to do, the dialogues between 
herself and her late respectable mother, in which 
I observed that, speaking in the maternal char- 
acter, she called herself a that pretty and sim- 
ple name, which never was better suited to a hu- 
man being than herself. The animation and 
exertion of talking, and the excitement to which 
part of her narrative had given rise, together 
with the effect of the air on a delicate skin, had 
lighted up her sweet countenance, and I was just 
on the point of taking a very decisive step in the 
affair, when the coach suddenly stopped and the 
door being opened, a portly lady, with a band- 
box, and a bouquet as big as a gooseberry-bush, 
picked on purpose for her, as she told us, was 
squeezed by the high-pressure power of Mr. 
Goodman’s right hand into the coach. She was 
followed by a pale faced girl of about ten years 
of age, with a smaller-sized bouquet, a basket- 
full of sweetheart-cakes, and a large phial full of 
weak red wine and water. 

That I was sorry for the interruption I must 
candidly admit; but if the new-comers*had been 
quiescent, it would have been more bearable, as 
I might have had time and leisure to consider 
what I had heard, and revolve in my mind not 
only the sad case of the fascinating creature be- 
fore me, but to decide as to what step I myself 
should take, when we came to the place of part- 


ing. 

it is curious to see how soon a feeling of sym- 
pathy, or congeniality, or whatever else it may 
be, renders strangers intimate; and when that 
sort of intimacy has begun, how it continues and 
shows itself by comparison with the conduct ob- 
served to the next strangers who appear. I and 
my fair friend were upon such good terms with 
each other, and so distant to the people who had 
just joined us, that the big lady and the little girl 
no doubt took us, if not ferman and wife, at least 
for intimates of many years’ standing: and then 
to see, the moment they came in, the care with 
which my fellow traveller put her bonnet straight 
and pulled her tippet round her, and put her bag 
in order, just as if she were before company!— 
The contrast was very flattering to me, and so 
might have been much more of her conversation, 
but that she maintained it, in a low tone, so as 
not to be heard by the strangers, forgetting, 1 
conclude, that the pitch of voice which rendered 
it inaudible to them, left me equally ill-informed. 

“ Pray, sir,” said the big lady, “ when does this 
here coach git to the Olephant and Castle?” 

* Ata little past eight,” said I. 

“ We goes through Kinnington, I believe,” said 
the lady. 

* We do.” 

“If it is quite agreeable, sir,” continued the 
awful dame, *‘ to your good lady to have that ere 
window up, I should be uncommon oblegated, 
because my little Emily Lawinia is jist out of the 
scarlet fever, and I am afeard of her taking 
could.” * 

Thecombination of blunders in this little speech 





set the late weeping Fanny into a laugh; for 
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there was in the corner of her eye that playful 
sparkle which no grief can quite subdue. She 
was as readily alive to fun as assailable by sor- 
row; and so it is with all people who feel 
strongly; for, as Moore says, in one of his melo- 
dies, 

“ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns.” 

The plump lady, however, found that she had 
made some mistake; and not at all taking into 
the account that 7 in general do not very 
much approve of shutting themselves up in a 
coach, hermetically sealed, with patients in the 
scarlet fever, set me and my “ good lady” down 
as two proud conceited upstarts, and revenged 
herself, to our utter dismay, by dissipating the 
sorrows of silence, in enjoying the solace of pep- 
permint lozenges, on of which she herself jock. 
and administered another to her darling pet on 
the opposite seat; so that while my companion 
was gratified by the redolence of the fragrant 
herb, through the medium of the old lady, I was 
indulged by the more active and efficient exer- 
tions of the living anatomy next her. 

The coach rattled on, and I beheld my oppo- 
site neighbour no longer as a stranger. She 
leaned forward just as we passed Kennington 
turnpike, and asked me whether I went on to 
Charing Cross, or left the coach at the Elephant 
and Castle. I told her that I stuck by the ship 
to the last, and hoped she would permit me to 
assist her in securing her luggage. It was at 
this period, in the midst of the Jangle of the ve- 
hicle, and the clatter of the macademised road, 
that f endeavoured to induce her to tell me her 
name. This she positively refused. Then I 
looked about for the superscription of a letter, 
which sometimes very inflexible ladies let slip; 
and thus, one gets in a moment, accidentally, 
what worlds would not tempt them deliberately 
to disclose; but no, it was too dark to read writ- 
ing; yet I wasso convinced that she actually held 
acard ready to give me, that I endeavored gently 
to force her delicate right hand open, in order 
to obtain the desired imtermation. But I found 
Il was wrong; she seemed determined, either that 
I should know nothing more of her, or if I did, 
that I should at least have the trouble or plea- 
sure, as the case might be, of hunting after my 
intelligence. 

Failing in the main point of my inquiries, I 
endeavoured to ascertain what part of London 
she resided in, and tried every street, square, 
row and corner, from Grove-road, Paddington, 
to Dog-row, Whitechapel, in order to excite an 
affirmative nod, and one of those bewitching 
smiles which I began to love—but no. Well, 
thought I, the time must come when you must 
go,and then { shall follow; and so, if you choose 
to be silent and uacommunicative, and dignified 
and disagreeable, [ can be revenged upon you; 
not that | ceuld believe a woman who would ge- 
nerously confide the sorrows of her heart to a 
man, could be ill-natured enough’to withhold the 
trifling additien of telling him where that heart 
was doomed to beat. s 

The moment arrived, and we xeached the Ele- 
phant and Castle. The sudden'¢heck of Good- 
man’s team took my poor Fanny by surprise, 
and threw her forward, so as to bring her some- 
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what in contact with myself; but the lamps of 
the coach had been lighted at Smiteer’s-bottom, 
and we were in the dark, compared with objects 
without; and never shall I forget the burried 
scramble into which she “ righted herself,’ as 
her eye glanced on a countenance outside the 
carriage, brightly illuminated by the lamp on 
that side—she seemed thunderstruck. 

** My God!” said she, “* here’s Charles!” 

** Who the devil is Charles?” said I. 

‘“* Hush!—my husband,” replied the lady, 
“* he’s coming—I’m so glad these people are in 
the coach.” 

The door opened, and a hand was introduced. 
“ Fanny!” said the master of that hand, in a 
soft tone of endearment. 

‘“* Here I am, love,’ said my companion. 

** Alone!—what—quite full?” said the husband. 

* Yes dear,” said the wife; “ and sotired. I 





| never was so glad to get outof a coach in my life.” 
In a moment I thought I recognized the voice 
| of the husband. I coiled myself into the corner. 
| She would have got out without my being be- 
| trayed, if she had not dropped her glove. Why 
| the deuce had she taken it off? A light was sent 
|for,and the moment it came, I beheld, in the 
| object of all my indignation, and the cauge of all 
her sorrow—the oldest friend of my life—Charles 
| Franklin. 

““Why,” exclaimed he, the moment he recog- 
nized me,“ is that you!—fellow traveller with 
my wife, and not known to each other. This is 
curious!” 

** Franklin,” said I, in a sort of tremor. 

** Do you know my husband, sir?” said the 
lady—* how very strange!” 

Yes, thought I, I wish it were impossible. _ 

“ T have not seen you these ten years,” said 
Franklin. “* Come home with us—you must and 
shall—I——”’ 

** Indeed,” said I—** I-——” 

** Oh, come, come,” said Franklin, “ you can 
have no engagement—you shall have no engage- 
ment to supersede this. I rejoice in having found 
you after so long a separation’—and then Mr. 
Franklin introduced me to his wife in due form, 
much to the astonishment of our fellow travel- 
lers, at the other side of the coach, who conclud- 
ed, by what they had seen, as indeed they had 
shown by what they had said, that we were, if 
actually not man and wife, two of the oldest and 
most intimate possible friends. 

I have a melting heart in the way of a propo- 
sition from a friend, especially when it is made 
under extraordinary circumstances, like those 
preceded Franklin’s; but altogether, I sincerely 
declare that I never was more embarrassed in 
my existence. I still wished tosee the adventure 
through, and behold my Niobe in her own domi- 
cil. [ looked to my charming companion for a 
telegraphic signal. If she had frowned a ne- 
gative, | should have repeated the signal, and 
strenuously declined going; but by the glare of 
the lamp at the inn door, I thought I saw affir- 
mative in the glance of her eye, which induced 
me to believe that my visit would not annoy her; 
and so, really, rather than doom her to a tete-a 
tete with her tyrant—though he was my friend— 
I consented to put myself in a position as irk- 
some almost as position could be. 
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We left the coach—my trips from Brighton 
being periodical and frequent, I had no luggage, 
and we proceeded, with the maid and the band- 
boxes, to my friend’s house—of course I shall be 
excused mentioning the locality—but it was one 
of the prettiest byoux I ever saw: good taste 
predominated in every part of its decorations, 
and I soon discovered, by certain drawings, 
which were pendent on the walls, that my fair 
companion was an artist, while the piano forte 
and harp bespoke her, (as she had indeed in- 
formed me she was,) accomplished in other sci- 
ences. 

After a suitable delay of preparation, such as 
taking off things, and_ refreshing, and all that, 
our dinner was served—nothing could be nicer 
or neater. 

Fanny, dearest,” said Franklin, “ let me give 
you this wing; I know, my life, you like it.” 

‘““No Charles, dear, not a bit more, thank you,” 
said Fanny. 

** Come, love, a glass of wine with me,” said 
Charles, “ ’tis an old fashion, but we have been 
apart some weeks, so our friend will excuse it.”’ 

“ To be sure he will,” said Fanny, and they 
drank to each other with looks admirably suited 
to the action. 

‘** How strange it is,’ said Franklin, “* that af- 
ter so long a separation we should meet in this 
extraordinary manner, and that Fanny should 
not have found you out, or that you should not 
have discovered her?” 

_** Why, my dear Charles,” said Mrs. Frank- 
lin, strangers do not talk to each other in stage 
coaches.’ 

“ Very true, my angel,” said Mr. Franklin, 
* but some accident might have brought your 
name to his ears, or his to yours.” 

While all this was going on, I sat in a state of 
utter amazement. Charles Franklin and I had 
been schoolfellows, and continued friends to a 
certain period of life; he was all that his wife 
had described him to be, in the earlier part of 
his life, but I confess I saw none of the heart- 
lessness, the suspicion, the neglect, the violence, 
the inattention of which she also spoke; nor did 
{ perceive, in the bright animated look of plea- 
sure which beamed over her intelligent counte- 
nance, the slightest remains of the grief and 
sorrow by which she had been weighed down on 
the journey. 

' ** Do you feel tired, my Fanny?’ said Frank- 

in. 

“ No, dear, replied the lady, “ not very, now, 
but those coaches are so small when there are 
four pone in them, that one gets cramped.” 

Here I felt a sort of tingling sensation behind 
my ears, anticipatory of what appeared to me 
to be a very natural question on the part of 
franklin, as to whether we had been full during 
the whole journey; Mrs. Franklin however, saw 
ina moment the false move she had made, and 
therefore directed the thoughts of her barbarous 
husband from the subject, by telling him she had 
a letter for him from dear mamma—meaning his 
mother, under whose surveillance she had been 
forcibly immured at Brighton. 

About this period, Fanny retired, and proceed- 
ed to the drawing-room, cautioning us as she de- 
parted, * not to be long.” Charles flew to the 
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door, and opened it for his departing fair—he 
accompanied her beyond its threshold, and I 
thought I heard a sound of something very like 
a kiss, as they parted. ; 

“ How strange it is,” said he, resuming his 
seat, and pushing the wine towards me, “ that 
you should have thus accidentally fallen in with 
Fanny!—she is very pretty; don’t you think so?” 

“* More than pretty,” surely said I; “ there is 
an intelligence, an expression, a manner about 
her, to me quite yim gs ol te 

‘“‘ If you were present when she is animated,” 
said her husband, ‘‘ you would see that playful- 
ness of countenance, or rather the variety of 
expression, to advantage; her mind lights up her 
features wonderfully ; there is no want of spirit 
about her, I can assure you.” 

** | was quite surprised when I heard of your 
elopement,” said I. 

‘* Her mother,” said Charles, “‘ an old woman 
as proud as Lucifer, was mad after a title for 
her, and some old broken down Lord had been 
wheedled, or coaxed, or cajoled, or flattered into 
making her an offer, which she would not accept, 
and then the old lady led her such a life, that 
she made up her mind to the step which made 
her mine.” % 

And ensured your happiness,” said I. 

“* Why, yes,” said Franklin, “‘ upon my word, 
taking all things into the scale, I see no cause to 
repent the step. Between ourselves—of course 
I speak as an old friend—F anny has not the very 
best temper in the world, and of late has taken 
it into her head to be jealous. An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, whom I knew long before I was 
married, has been over here from France, and 
I have been a good deal about with her, during 
her stay; and as I did not think her quite a per- 
son to introduce to Fanny, she took huff at my 
frequent absence from home, and begun to play 
off a sort of retaliation, as she fancied it, with a 
young lieutenant of Lancers, of our acquaint- 
ance. I cut that matter very short; I proposed 
an excursion to Brighton, to visit my mother, to 
which she acceded, and when I had settled her 
out of reach of her young hero, and under the 
eye of my mamma, I returned to fulfil my en- 
gagements in London. And now that this fair 
obstacle to her happiness, has returned to the 
continent, I have recalled my better half.” 

* You seem, however, to understand each 
other pretty well,” said I. 

*“ To be sure,” replied Charles, “ the only 
point is to keep her in good humour, for, entre 
nous, her temper is the very devil—once know 
how to manage that, and all goes well, and I 
flatter myself I have ascertained the mode of 
doing that to a nicety.” 

Whether it was that Fanny was apprehensive 
that, under the genial influence of her husband’s 
wine, or upon the score of old friendship, I might 
let slip some part of the day’s adventure, I know 
not, but we were very early summoned to cof- 
fee, and I confess I was by no means displeased 
at the termimation of a conversation, which 
every moment] expected would take some turn 
that would in ly produce a recurrence to 
the journey, an rhaps, eventually, tend to be- 
tray the confidetige which the oppressed wife 
had reposed in me. 
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We repaired to the drawing room. Fanny was 
reclining on the sofa, looking as fascinating as 
ever I saw a lady look. 

“ Charles, dearest,” said she, I thought you 
would never come up; you and your friend must 
have had something very interesting to talk 
about, to detain you so long.” 

“ We did’nt think it long, Fan,” said Charles, 
* because we really were talking on a very in- 
teresting subject—we were discussing you.” 

“ Oh, my dear Charles!” exclaimed the lady, 
* you flatter me; and what did he say of me?” 
said she, addressing me. 

“ That,” said I,** I cannot tell you; I never 
betray any thing that is told me in confidence.” 

Her looks explained that she was particularly 

lad to hear me say so, and the smile which fol- 
owed, was gracious in the extreme. 

* Now,” said Charles, “ that you have thus 
strangely found your way here,1l hope we shall 
see you often.” 

** And I hope so, too,” said Mrs. Franklin; “I 
really believe sometimes that things, which we 
blind mortals call chance, are preordained. I 
was not coming by the coach in which I met you, 
nor should I have been in it, if the other coach 
had not been full, and then—” 

** T should have lost the pleasure,” said I, “ of 
of seeing an old friend enjoying the delights 
domestic happiness.” 

Here Fanny gave me a look, expressive of 
the perfect misery of her condition; and Charles, 
whose back was turned towards us at the in- 
stant, in coming up the room again, while her 
back was turned to him, made a sort of face, 
something between the sorrowful and the gro- 
tesque, which I shall never forget, but which in- 
dicated, most unequivocally, what his feelings 
on the subject were. 

Shortly after this, the happy pair began to be 
so excessively kind and tender to each other, 
that I thought it was quite time to beat a retreat, 
and accordingly took my leave, earnestly press- 
ed by both parties to repeat my visit as often as 
I could, and to let them see as much of meas 
possible. I returned them my warmest thanks 
for their kindness, but named no day for my re- 
turn, and wished them good night. 

1 have not been there since. I called indeed 
once, and Charles called on me, but I have been 
little in London during the last season, and they 
have been much in the country. [I could not 
have equitably maintained an intimacy with 
them, for I felt that neutrality would be quite out 
of the question; thus, although the occurrence of 
my old friendship with Charles Franklin has 
been productive of no very satisfactory results, 
as relate to ourselves personally, it has given 
me an additional light im my path through the 
world, and now, whenever I see a picture of 
perfect happiness presented “to my eyes, affec- 
tion on one side,and devotion on the other, assi- 
duity met by kindness, and solicitude repaid 
with smiles, instead of feeling my heart glow 
with rapture at the beautiful sceme before me, I 
instantly recollect that I once travelled to Lon- 
don in the Brighton Coach. ea 


Every man should mind his own Business: for he th:t 
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meddles himseli'with other peoples good or i!] fortune, will 
never be at rest. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE BURNING OF THE PRAIRIES 
IN ILLINOIS. 


‘* All ajr seem’d then conflicting fire.”’"—Par. Lost. 


WHEN now th’ autumnal equinox was o’er, 
And Summer’s various robes were green no more, 
The dusky sun, relaxing in his glow, 
Obliquely cast his feebler rays below. — 
The high grown grass, the verdant prairies yield, 
By gradual fading Ceres’ reign revealed. 
ryt ° ; _ase ss . 
The wither’d forest leaves forsook their berth, 
And, in meandrous flickerings, sought the earth. 
The wild geese, warn’d of winter’s wildering waste, 
In even ranks to southern regions passed, 
As well aware as some o’er whom they prate, 
Their gabbling noise once sav’d the Roman state. 
Convolving swarms of blackbirds soar on high, 
And wheel their wedg’d battalions round the sky ; 
Now sink unseen amongst the ripened corn, 
Then cleave, with sable wings, the misty morn. 
The wide horizon, far as eye could view, 
Was dark with fog and with carbonic blue; 
The dusky landscape low’ring vapours shroud, 
And the dim sun scarce penetrates the cloud. 
Now up the north black conyolutions rise, 
Roll through the heay’ns and spread around the skies; 
Far round the sun th’ expanding clouds were hurl’d, 
And fearful darkness overlning the world. 
Clouds pil’d on clouds of rolling smoke are seen, 
That fill the optic space of this terrene. 
But now a sudden blast dispers’d the smoke, 
And ruddy flames in spiral columns broke ; 
‘Then, through the crackling shrubs, and o’er the plain, 
With impetus the fierce combustion ran. 
The raging winds now fan the furious fire, 
In which the products of the year expire. 
So, when some city, wraptan fire and smoke, 
The fire the wind, the winds the fire provoke 
And in one conflagration all is lost, 
Which one long summer’s tedious toil produced. 
The overwhelming flames, by winds propelled, 
Wide o’er the plain their course of’ ruin held, 
In fiery lines precipitately driven, 
Tiilumine all the canopy of heaven. 
As when some ship, which winds and fire assail 
Ungovern’d, rolls before the sweeping gale; 
Lost to control, she tumbles to and fro, 
Her palinurus in the abyss below : 
Een so the igneous prairie waves are thrown 
Promiscuous, where mild summer’s sweets have blown: 
Th’ involving flames now chang’d their blasting course, 
And sought the woodland with redoubl’d force ; 
Now leave the prairie, o’er the barrens fly, 
Fire the high woods, and blaze along the sky. 
The yielding forests sink in flames beneath,— 
Their frighted inmates scour the blasted heath. 
E’en man beholds the scene in dread dismay ; 
A landseape blazing in the tace of day! 
Lewistown, Ill. A. H. MAXFIELD. 


a 
THIN SHOES. 


Caligula once wished that the Romans had but one head, 
that he might strike it offat.a blow. Had I the power of the 
Roman Emperor, I would exert it ina way more beneficial 
to mankind, or rather womankind. I would forbid under « 
heavy penalty any female appearing out of doors in thin 
shoes. Such is the influence of fashion, that for the sake 
of haying, or appearing to have, a small foot, a lady will 
promenade the streets when the side walks are covered 
with ice, snow and water, and her own feet barely covered 
with shoes thinner than paper. No wonder that consump- 
tion is the lot, the ultimely lot of so many ofthe young, the 
beautiful and accomplished of the American fair—no won- 
der that clad so lightly they are unable to withstand th« 
inclemencies of aclimate, aginst which the stoutest con- 
stitutions are not proof. Nature clothes the brute creation 
in garments suited to the season, but art dresses our ladies 
on a system diametrically opposite. Surely if the latter 
could examine the bills of mortality, and see how many 0! 
their number are the victims of fashion, they would be 
startled, if not admonished by the fact. 
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EVERARD GRAHAM.—a prize TALe. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


“ Take back the bowl—take back the bowl— 
Reserve it for polluted lips :— 
1 would not bow a stainless soul, 
Beneath its dark and foul eclipse !” 
John Greenleaf W hittier. 

There are evils in the earth, upon which the 
eloquence of the Orator, the lyre of the Poet, and 
the deep and over-wrought touches of the pencil 
and the pen, have dwelt almost in vain. In their 
description, the wealth of language is turned in- 
to penury;—the darkest drain of anguish and 
distress, but faintly shadows forth the stern and 
moving reality. The strong and emphatic lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, the burning words of David 
and of Solomon, are almost impuissant when they 
are employed in painting the awful horrors of in- 
fidel unbetief, and that destruction of the body 
and soul which follows in the train of Protean 
Drunkenness. 

Infidelity and Intemperance go hand in hand. 
They bid the spirit of youth bow down at an un- 
holy shrine; and the sweetest affections, the 
dearest hopes and fondest visions of earth are of- 
fered up as incense to the mysterious divinity of 
Unbelief. This is no ideal picture; the wide 
world is full of the afflictions that are summoned 
up like clouds around the devious pathway of 
the Blasphemer and the Drunkard. The red 
wine brightens alluringly in the goblet; the sha- 
dowy illusions of the sceptic come but for a lit- 
tle season with a soothing unction to his mind; 
but anon there steals to the one, the wormwood 
dregs of bitter regret; to the other, the clouds 
which obscure the sunshine of hope; which spread 
a mournful curtain over the beautiful scenes of 
human existence, and create unutterable fore- 
bodings of that undiscovered country beyond the 
land of Death. 

I have little hope that the Tale which I am 
about to relate, will cause any to release the de- 
lusions which they have grasped; but Iam never 
without hope. I would that my pen were dip- 
ped in the empyreal fire of heaven, that I might 
show the light which they reject who turn from 
the word of inspiration. [would I might gather 
upon canvass, the darkness of the midnight cloud, 
and the fierce lightning of the tempest: I would 
form a panorama of terrors, which should sha- 
dow forth to the mad votary of Bacchus, and the 
victim of Unbelief, the abyss of destruction upon 
which they are rushing; which should say to 
them, “ Turn ye at my reproof, and heed not the 
song of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

It was astormy evening in January, 18—, when 
my friend Everarp Granam and myself were 
seated by our comfortable grate, in the semina- 
ry of G The coal was reddening behind 
the bars of its prison; and the cheerfulness of 
our little room was enhanced by the storm with- 
out. We had but lately come up from recitations 
and prayers in the chanel enbind for some time 
been seated in silence, each indulging in our re- 
spective thoughts. The snow came pattering 
gently against the windows; and by way of be- 
guiling the time, I arose and breathed upon a 
pane, and wrote thereon my humble initials.— 

Without, the scene was troublous and uninvit- 
ing. The wide stretching inland was obscured 
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by the thick wing of the wintry tempest; the wild 
anthem of the night-wind was loud and disso- 
nant; and I soon found that the shadows of the 
scene around me, were peers over my mind. 
My thoughts went forth amidst the curtained 
skies of Evening, and mighty ideas of infinity 
and boundless space—the mystery of the air— 
the distance whence the little motes of snow had 
fallen; and I was absorbed in meditation. 

I was roused from my reverie by the entrance 
of a lad bearing a letter. I stepped forward ;—it 
was for my friend. His large hazle eye was lit 
up pleasantly, anda kindly smile of unwonted 
delight passed over his brow and cheek. He had 
for some days been moody and restless :;—and I 
marked his emotions of pleasure with a lively 
enjoyment, to which an instant before 1 was a 
stranger. 

“* This is the most lucky moment to receive a 
letter that I ever experienced,” said Graham 
indulging in that laugh which comes from the 
heart. “You see,” said he, “that it is froma 
woman ;—the prime mulieris of my affections. 
But I belie her; she is not a woman; in the ge- 
neral acceptation of the term—she is an angel.” 

I glanced at the letter as he extended it to me; 
and the direction was really most beautiful. The 
blue surface of the epistle seemed to have just 
passed from beneath the hands of the copper- 
plate printer. ‘“ You see,” said Graham, “ that 
itis beautiful; now let me read it; and as you 
are my confidant, I will show you the Alpha and 
the Omega of it.” He broke the seal; it began 
with “ Dearest Everard,” and closed with “* For- 
ever your’s, EmibLre Barron.” 

“You are not entitled to further freedom,” 
said my friend: “ Now, go meditate, and let my 
greedy eyes ‘ devour up her discourse:’ or, see- 
ing your curiosity is awakened, I will give you 
her picture, ‘ for you to look upon,’ as the Primer 
hath it.” 

He drew from his bosom a miniature, suspend- 
ed by a golden chain: “‘ There,” said he, “‘ is one 
half of my heart. It is the long lapse of time 
since I have heard from the dear girl, that has 
given me the blues so of late.” 

I took the miniature; and never shall I forget 
the unsullied and perfect beauty that then dawn- 
ed upon me. The stainless brow was shaded 
with rich clusters and braids of hair, of the co- 
lour of gold in shadow; the eye was mild and 
blue; but about the sweet lips, that seemed the 
ce — gates of delicious kisses, and the 
dimpled and rose-leaf cheek, there played such 
a pure and sanctified smile, that the picture 
seemed to be instinct with the life of heaven. I 
was dumb with exquisite admiration;—and [I 
seemed to be surrounded by the perfect pre- 
sence of Venus. Little did I imagine, as I gazed 
— that delicately moulded face, that the clouds 
of early sorrow would so soon overshadow the 
fair brow; that the white-robed bosom would so 
soon yearn with the pangs of unrequited affec- 
tion; that the azure eye and matchless cheek 
would be dimmed and stained with tears shed in 
secret;—that they would be deluged with the 
bitter waters of a bursting heart! But let me 
not anticipate. 

Half an hour passed without a word having 
been spoken by either of us. The reflections 
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which the picture had conjured up, kept me si- 
lent; and Graham read and read his letter, with- 
out noticing my pleasurable reverie. At length 
he said—“Well, you seem half intoxicated; are 
you dizzy with rapture? I assure you, if you feel 
any sensation from that little counterfeit, how 
could you gaze on the original? You would be- 
come an enthusiast and a armsceay ng2 at first 
sight, as I did. But I am too jocose for so sacred 
a theme: and my pleasure is already damped by 
the reflection, that my spirituelle has, ere this, 
left America, in the packet of the 16th, for Eng- 
land. A vast estate has fallen to her father, 
there; and he, with his whole family, have re- 
paired from Barton Hill to Ludgate Hill, or some 
other hill of London. Cruel girl! She was too 
affectionate to endure the emotions of a farewell, 
and wrote me late, in consequence. She has 
— Scripture to me in her epistle ;—some- 
thing odd for her; but it is certainly expressive. 
She is not aware that I eschew the whole of that 
Book which she holds so sacred. But we will 
not fies each other on that topic. I shall see her 
by June, in the British metropolis! I might as 
well make my couch on that ardent grate, as to 
remain where she is not.”’ 

I returned to him the treasure he had shown 
me: and if | indulged in unmingled encomium 
upon its narendina ovina, I trust it was not 
undeserved or hypercritical. 

_ The eye of my friend glistened with gratifica- 
tion. 

“ There is never a sweet without its bitter,” 
he said; “‘often when that beloved girl and I 
have walked along the vernal shore of the lake 
which stretches along by the mansion of her fa- 
ther, as I a upon her speaking eye and sin- 
less brow, I have thought myself utterly unwor- 
thy of her affection. She is too full of etherial 
purity for my guilt-tainted soul. You know, 
what she does not, that I am a sceptic. Her duc- 
tile and elastic spirit is full of praise to God when 
she looks upon his works. Often has she spoke 
to me of the mercies of heaven, in making us so 
supremely happy in our love: and, like all her 
sex, her woman’s heart seems to forbode evil 
from the transitory nature of the things of this 
world. How many times, as we have reposed 
beneath the trellised vines of her father’s garden, 
have I pressed her to my throbbing bosom, and 
kissed away the tears whichsensibility had drawn 
to her cheek! But lam half-moralizing! -It is 
a sombre theme, with all its delight: and I'll give 
it up for something more exhilarating.—Do you 
love Burgundy?” 

As he made this interrogation, he went to his 
closet, and drew forth a bottle of the materiel 
therefrom; he cut the wax from its top, and 
drawing the long cork from a locum tenens which 
it had held while in the south of France, and 
while jilted upon the Atlantic, he filled a glass, 
and presenting it to me, filled another for him- 
self. Irefused his offer to renew my draught, 
and soon after retired. 

When I awoke in the morning, the room was 
full of the smoke of the lamp; and Graham had 
not been in bed. The wine had disappeared 
from the bottle, and the lamp was upset ico the 
miniature which he had laid upon the table, and 
it was broken. Graham was stupified with wine, 
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and his face looked feverish and sick. The loss 
of his miniature was a source of deep regret ;— 
and he lamented it as a fearful omen for the fu- 
ture. x 

Three months from that morning Graham sail- 
ed for England. His education was by no means 
complete; but he was the idol of an indulgent 
and wealthy father, who had long favoured his 
determination of making the tour of Europe. If 
I ever parted from a friend with regret, it was 
from EverARD Grauam. He had his faults; 
but maugre them all, I loved him. We vowed 
mutual and abiding friendship, and a constant 
correspondence; and as my design of visiting 
England was well known and approved of by my 
parent, I hesitated not to pledge myself to meet 

im in the British metropolis, as soon as my mi- 
nority should have expired. 

Two years after, during which time I had not 
heard a word from my friend, I was in London. 
I will not attempt todescribe my feelings as our 
majestic vessel glided up*the Thames. It was a 
beautiful day in September, when I first saw ata 
distance the great cloud of smoke which over- 
hung the British capitol. Oddly enough, the 
weather was clear; and the yellow sun lit up the 
countless sails that were passing toand fro,witha 
singular beauty. Ina short space, I found my- 
self in Picket-street, in the neighbourhood of 
Waterloo Bridge and Temple Bar; anon, I was 
mingling with the restless crowd that moved 
along Fleet-street to Ludgate Hill. I soon saw 
St. Paul’s—that mighty edifice, whose towering 
dome looks down upon the riches and poverty— 
the happiness and misery of nearly two millions 
of immortal souls. 

I pass over the pleasure and the newness of 
enjoyment, with which I looked upon the won- 
ders of London, after my letters of introduction 
had been honoured by my banker. It was to 
me a kind of epoch, when I first saw the pave of 
Regent-street Quadrant, and when I walked up 
Great Russell-street to Drury Lane Theatre. 
The inquiries I made among my friends for Gra- 
ham, however, had all proved nearly ineffectual. 
He had brought lobveckory letters to some of 
them, and was known as a lounger at the New- 
England Coffee-House, previous to his leaving 
London for the Continent. 

I was one day returning to my Hotel, after a 
visit to the famous Abbey of Westminster, When 
the thought struck me that I would return on 
the river. I accordingly chartered a small boat 
near Westminster-Stairs, requesting to be “set 
down” at Waterloo Bridge. Through the dul- 
ness of my Gondolier, who seemed a half-intoxi- 
cated, song-singing varlet, I was taken even 
past Blackfriars, and left at the foot of an ob- 
scure lane, leading into Thames-street, whose 
lamps, already lighted, were twinkling in the 
distance. The first large and heavy drops of an 
approaching thunder shower incited me to haste; 
and the vivid flashes of lightning that ever and 
anon darted athwart the gloom, were “spurs to 
prick the sides of my intent.” I hurried on; but 
the storm had already burst above me; and ina 
moment of hesitation, I paused and knocked at 
the low door of an obscure and dingy dwelling, 
whence the only light issued that I had witness- 





ed, since I left my tuneful Arion of the Thames. 
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It was opened by a bloated, fierce looking fe- 
male, who, in a gruff voice, asked me what I 
wanted? A loud peal of thunder drowned my 
reply. I pointed without; and the action seem- 
ed to content her. She marshalled me into a 
back-room, requesting me to step lightly as I 
entered. I followed her on tip-toe, and seated 
myself on a broken bench, by the dying embers 
of a flickering fire. 

The apartment presented a cheerless picture 
of poverty and desolation. One or two mutila- 
ted chairs stood near a scantily-furnished table 
in the centre of the room. In one corner, on a 
low mat, lay a poor emaciated form, apparently 
groaning in a troubled sleep. I drew near, and 
as the woman re-entered with a lamp, I was 
struck with astonishment. The face was pale, 
but interesting; the eye-lids were of a dark pur- 
ple, and the cheek hollow. Pressing his lips as 
if to nerve him to some imaginary conflict, he 
opened his eyes full upon me, as the light shone 
over his lowly pallet. Never shall I forget that 
look! The blood rushed rapidly to his high fore- 
head—it retreated again to his heart, and left 
him deadly pale. He reached forth his hand, 
and in faltering accents pronounced my name. 
I looked for a moment in doubtful recognition ; 
it was but for a moment: he pronounced the 
name of Everard Graham. My head grew diz- 
zy—my sight failed me, and I was insensible. 

When I recovered, my once high-souled and 
honourable friend was a lifeless corpse before 
me. The struggle had been two powerful for 
him to endure, and life had ceased in its mighty 
influence. I made inquiries of the unseemly be- 
ing under whose roof I had taken shelter; and 
learned that he had, for the past two months, 
been an inmate of her siientls dwelling. His 
last half crown had been paid her the day before, 
and there remained no effects to compensate her 
for her attentions, if he had lived longer. There 
was only a packet in his hat, she said; and that 
she had made him a solemn promise to take to 
the London Post Office. She took down the hat, 
and handed me the packet. It was sealed with 
black, and bore my direction, with a line to the 
overseer of the London Post Office, requesting 
it to be sentto America. Finding my efforts in- 
effectual to persuade the woman that the packet 
bore my name, I purchased it from her at the 
price of a guinea; and leaving her a sufficient 
sum to defray the funeral obsequies of Graham, 
and promising to call early the next day, I de- 
parted on the cessation of the storm. 

On reaching my Hotel, I dismissed my valet 
from my room, and throwing myself on a sofa, I 
opened the packet, and devoured its contents. 
It was smoky and mutilated; but I overcame 
the interlineations, and read as follows :— 

Lonpon, October, 18—, 

“'T’o you, my dearly-cherished friend, now that 
all hope of seeing you has passed away forever, 
may i now confide the secrets of the last two 
years of my awful life. I shudder to look back 
upon them; but there is no alternative. If this 
faintly written record should ever reach you, let 
it be to you the beacon of a mighty warning. I 
am dying in a foreign land, surrounded by many 
to whom I might apply for relief, were I not a 
midnight murderer, shunning the day, and an 
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irreclaimable sot. The weight of my crimes has 
recoiled back upon my heart, with a keen and 
undying retribution. I have sown the winds of 
intemperance and unbelief—I am reaping the 
whirlwinds of unutterable monition. The fires 
of agonizing remorse are burning in my blood; 
the monitory voice of a struggling conscience is 
thundering in my ears, and | experience the en- 
kindled pangs of a mental Aedl. Oh, God! with 
what direful punishment have my iniquities over- 
whelmed me! But I must on. 

You know the secret of my early love. You 
know the embarkation of Emile Barton for 
England, and that I followed her soon. Oh, that 
I could describe to you the Eden of happiness 
that dawned upon me the first summer I spent 
in England. We were married; and Time went 
by with his wings glittering in the pearls of hope, 
and his brow clothed in sunshine. We made a 
delightful tour on the Continent, and returned 
with joyful hearts to our metropolitan home; and 
a lovely daughter was at last the pledge of our 
affection. But in an evil hour, I surrendered 
myself to the demon of Drunkenness, and he 
bound my bosom in fetters of iron. I became a 
frequenter of the Hedls,in St. James’s; a tippler 
of Johnson’s spirits, at the Surry Theatre, and a 
stranger to my home. I wasted all my patrimo- 
ny, and the splendid estate of my kind Emile. in 
one short week, at the gaming-table. I reviled 
the Scriptures in her presence; I neglected our 
darling child ;—in short, I became a madman. 

I returned home one night and found the Bai- 
liffs at my threshold. Our mansion in town was 
sold, and we rented a pleasant cottage in Hamp- 
sted. Here, if I had not been more remorseless 
than the grave, I should have paused upon my 
dark career. But 1 was too much depraved. I 
became more and more estranged from the an- 
gel of my youth. I repulsed her overflowing af- 

ection and saw her fading away under the in- 
fluence of my cruelty. She had renounced fa- 
shionable life for my sake, and it had been our 
intention to return to America, whither her pa- 
rents had already gone, expecting us soon to 
follow. 

Let me bebrief. As I opened, one moonlit even- 
ing the little gate that led up to our Hampsted 
residence, I saw my Emile leaning upon the 
shoulder of a young man, apparently weeping. 
A hellish suspicion that she had dishonoured me, 
rushed upon my brain; and stealthily approach- 
ing, | drew a stiletto from my bosom and stab- 
bed her to the heart. She turned and fixed upon 
me a look of alternate surprise, reproach and 
forgiveness—shrieked, and fell lifeless at my 
feet.—It was her BroTHER. 

I cannot long proceed. Since that fatal hour, 
I have been scorched with the lightnings of re- 
proachful thought; I have been a scathed and 
skulking fugitive in the house of a miserable 
fish-woman. I have quaffed deeply of the deli- 
rious cup of intoxication; I have found its dregs 
to be gall and wormwood. My health is wasted 
—my hopes are dead;—and the earth seems 
yawning toclasp me to its icy bosom. Would 
that I were dead! Would to God, that I could 
find that annihilation in which I once believed, 
but for which I have long ceased to hope! Twice 





have I swallowed poison; the potent drug has 
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lain harmless within me: and God still bids me 
live and suffer. My wife is buried in a quiet 
church-yard at Hampsted; and my weakness has 
at last prevented me from indulging the mourn- 
fui office of weeping at midnight over her peace- 
ful grave. My child still lives; and is the fair 
and sunny image of her sainted mother. If she 
ever visits America, and this should reach you, 
do not—oh! po not acquaint her with the un- 
happy fate of her parents; of that father who 
was a wretch,—of that spotless mother who loved 
me, ‘not wisely, but roo WELL.” I can——” 

Here the Mss. ended. I give it to the reader 
as I received it. The next day the remains of 
Graham were interred in the Potter’s Field of 
one of the Alms-houses, in Kingsland Road. 

The little daughter of my lost friend, is with 
the parents of her mother, in America. She is 
the only light thrown upon the sombre history of 
her mother’s sorrow, or her father’s guilt. 

—< 
TURKISH LADIES. 


The following adventure is related by Mr. Hughes, in 
his “ Travels in Greece and Albania,” published by Col- 
burn and Bentley :—‘ Mr. Parker and myself were most 
vehemently abused, one day as we descended from the ac- 
ropolis, by three Turkish ladies for daring to look at them. 
We certainly were attracted by nothing but their strange 
6 et ; for they were so muffled up from head to foot 
in long white robes, with bandages covering the face and 
showing nothing but the eyes, that they looked exactly like 
a trio of Egyptian mummies going out to take the air. 
‘These ladies, however, are not so squeamish when out of 
observation, as afterwards discovered. Copying inscrip- 
tions one afternoon in the court of Lusieri whilst that wor- 
thy Don was enjoying his siesta, I heard a gentle knocking 
at the outer gates, which having opened I saw with sur- 
prise about twelve or fifteen Turkish ladies, covered with 
white mantles reaching from head to foot. Having let 
them in, they made me understand by signs that the object 
of their visit was to see a fine clock with musical chimes 
that Lord Elgin had presented to Athens. ‘I'bey followed 
me slowly and silently to the temporary shed in which it 
was placed; but had no sooner entered than they began 
to giggle, and presently burst into a laugh : they then threw 
back their long veils as if by a preconcerted scheme to 
surprise me by that blaze of beauty which radiated from 
their large black eyes: I certainly never beheld so glorious 
a sight. I may have seen handsomer women than any 
individual among them, but never did I see such a combi- 
nation of beauties, such beaming eyes and silken lashes, or 
such dazzling complexions: they appeared like a legion of 
houries sent expressly from the paradise of Mahomet.— 
The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonishment, 
and to triumph in the effect of charms : encompassing me 
in a circle they gently pushed towards me the clock that I 
might show them its mechanism: this I had no sooner 
done, than with a shout of joy they seized the wires, and 
rang such a peal upon the chimes, that the Italian awoke 
from his nap, and running to the spot in his gown and slip- 
pers, began to chide them in so severe a strain that the 
aughter immediately ceased, silence was restored, the veils 
drawn again over their faces; and in the slow and solemn 
step with which they entered, the whole party marched off 
the premises, leaving me in a state of'a person Just awaken- 
ened out of a most extraordinary dream. 

— 
THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 


_ “Who comes there?” said a sentinel to a person com- 
ing near his post. “A friend ” softly said a timid voice. 
* Advance and give the parole.” he same soft, timid 
voice, said, “‘ Love.” “ patos said the sentinel, “is not 
the parole, and you cannot pass. It is more thap my life is 
worth to permit you to pass.” ‘Indeed, this is cruel in- 
deed, not to allow a sergeant’s wife to pass, to take, per- 
haps, her last farewell. I beseech you to let me pass ere 
the morning’s battle takes place; let me spend this night 
in his company. I have travelled forty miles to see him.” 


TURKISH LADIES—LINES, 







___ Written for the Casket. 
So LIN ES, 

On a painting of the death of Brutus, which the author has 
nearly finished. It is large, executed in oil, representing 
Brutus running upon his own sword, which is held by 
Strato, his freed man. <A description will be found in 
the text below. 

_/sh, there thou standest, in thy guilty pride, 

The wreck of hope, of fortune, and of fame, 

Pleading for death from thy poor freed man’s hand, 

Who loves thee better than thou didst love Cxsar; 

Who gave thee fame and fortune, and uprear’d 

Thy tender age from infancy, and proved 

A generous father to thee. There thou standest 

Before that tent, in which the ghost appeared 

At Sardis, to freeze up thy guilty soul. 

Methinks I hear thy words—methinks I see 

Thy servant take the sword which shed the blood 

Of noble Cesar, now to shed thy own, 

And end the struggle of a guilty heart. 

The curse of conscience sits upon thy brow, 

That writes as if a scorpion had been there, 

And o’er thy manly features spreads the gloom 

Of hope deferred, ambition in despair. 

With out-stretched arms, and every sinew strain’d, 

And every muscle swelled, I see thee rush 

Upon the glittering blade; thy crimson gore 

Gushes upon the ground—thine eyes upturned 

In agony, to murder’d Cesar seem 

To look for pardon; to the gods for mercy. 

The hand of’ death is on thee, and thy soul, 

Fluttering within its crumbled wails, looks back 

To days of glory, and to innocent hours, 

Ere Cexsar’s blood had stain’d thee with the curse 

Of cruel Cain. Thy memory dwells upon 

The wily Cassius, who, with treacherous tongue, 

Wooed thee to ruin—and the unholy band 

Who robbed Rome of a father, and then filled 

Their own untimely tombs. And in thine eyes, 

By agony made sensitive, the ghost 

Of Sardis, and of Cesar, comes again 

Upon Phillippi’s field, with that same look 

He gave thee on the fatal ides of March. 

Ah, now thou totterest on the bleeding blade 

That rankles in thy heart, and thy glazed eyes 

Are fixed on vacancy. Poor Strato turns 

His head away, nor dares to look on thee 

In thy last agony. ‘Thou fallest now, 

Even as thy mighty kinsman Cato fell; 

As Cassius died, and Antony give up 

The world’s ambition. Thou art nothing now, 

Thou restless mortal—had thy own fate been, 

Or that of Cassius, the unhappy scope 

And end of thy ambition, it were well. 

The world then had not wept, nor science mourn’d, 

Or the sad tomb of Cicero, nor sigh’d 

At his funereal pyre. Nor yet alas, 

Does even here the fatal drama end; 

Even beauty falls a sacrifice—thy own 

Beloved and beautiful Portia*. Such is man, 

And such his nature, restless and ambitious, 

He seeks to rise upon another's fall; 

And oft the benefactor dies, to give 

A traitor and a tyrant room for glory. 

Such was the fate of Cesar, he who made 

The mighty Rome the mistress of the world; 

And such the fate of thousands. Greece gave up 

Her noblest son to banishment, and Spain 

Saw good Columbus in a dungeon die, 

Clad in vile chains—ay, he who gave 

‘To Castile, and to Leon, a new world. 

And still in modern times, the glorious chief, | 

Who snatched that world from Spain’s inglorious crown, 

And gave it all to liberty; the brave, 

Lamented Bolivar, he too is fall’n, 

The victim of ingratitude: the heir 

Of crush’d affections, and a broken heart. 

How swells the heart, when we but think our own 

Brave Washington died in the lap of glory; 

His country free from that inglorious stain, 

Of dark ingratitude. MILFORD BARD. 
* History informs us that when the head of Brutus was 

carried to his wife, Portia, she killed herself in despair, by 





“ Pass, friend : all’s well.” It proved her last farewell. 





swallowing burning coals. 
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EARLY STRUGGLES. 


PASSAGES FROM THE 


DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
It is somewhat strange that a class of men 


who can command such interesting, extensive, 
and instructive materials, as the experience of 
most members of the medical profession teems 
with, should have hitherto made so few contribu- 
tions to the stock of polite and popular lite- 
rature. The bar, the church, the army, the 
navy, and the stage, have all of them spread the 
volumes of their secret history to the pryin 

gaze of the public; while that of the medica 
profession has remained hitherto, with scarcely 
an exception, a sealed book. And yet there are 
no members of society whose pursuits lead them 
to listen more frequently to what has been ex- 
guisitely termed the “ still sad music of huma- 
nity.’ What instances of noble, though unos- 
tentatious heroism—of calm and patient forti- 
tude under the most intolerable anguish which 
can wring and torture these poor bodies of ours; 
what appalling combinations of moral and phy- 
sical wretchedness, laying prostrate the proudest 
energies of humanity—what diversified manifes- 
tations of character—what singular and touching 
passages of domestic history—must have come 
under the notice of the intelligent practitioner 
of physic! 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 

* * * * * Can any thing be conceived 
more dreary and disheartening than the pros- 
pect before a young London physician, who, 
without friends or fortune, yet with high aspira- 
tions after professional eminence, is striving to 
weave around him what is technically called “ta 
connexion?” Such was my case. After having 
exhausted the slender finances allotted to me 
from the funds of a poor but somewhat ambitious 
family, in passing through the usual routine of a 
college and medical education, | found myself, 
about my twenty-sixth year, in London—posses- 
sed of about 100/. in cash, a few books, a tolera- 
ble wardrobe, an inexhaustible fund of animal 
spirits, and a wife—a lovely young creature 
whom I had been absurd enough, some few 
weeks before, to marry, merely because we 
loved each other. 
a very worthy fellow townsman of mine,a wi- 
dower, whose fortunes, alas, had decayed long 
before their possessor. Emily was the glory of 
her father, and need I add, the pride of my youth, 


and after having assiduously aitended her father 
through his last iliness, the sole and rich return 
was his daughter’s heart. 

i must own that when we found curselves 
fairly housed in the mighty metropolis of Eng- 
land with so poor an exchequ: : ithe means 
of replenishing it so remote a mttngeent, we 
were sumewhat startled at t! idness of the 
step we had taken. ‘“* Nothing jure, nothing 
have,” however, was my maxim: wrod | felt sup- 
port by that unaccountabi vichon which 
Clines to allin such cireumst: as mine, up 
to the very pinching momeni. but no longer— 
that ‘hore must be thousands ef ways of getting 
a livelihood, to which we can turn ai a moment's 

varning, and then the swelling thx tof beme 
the hitect of one’s own fortune! As. however. 
daily drafts began to diminish my !00/. my spi- 
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She was the only daughter of 
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rits faltered alittle. I discovered that I might 
as well 


Lie packed in mine own grave,” 


as continue in London without money, or the 
means of getting it; and after resolying endless 
schemes, the only conceivable mode of doing so 
seemed by calling in the assistance of the Jews. 
My father had fortunately effected a policy on 
my life for 2000/. at an early period, on which 
some fourteen premiums had been paid; and this 
availablesecurity, added to the powerful influence 
of a young nobleman to whom I had rendered 
some service at college, enabled me to succeed 
in wringing a loan from old Amos L——, of 


| 3,000/. at the trifling interest of fifteen per cent. 
| payable by way of redeemable annuity. 
iwith fear and trembling that 1 called myself 


It was 


master of this large sum, and with the utmost 
diffidence that I could bring myself to exercise 
what the lawyers call acts of ownership on it.— 
As, however, there was no time to lose, I took a 
respectable house in C—— street, West—fur- 
nished it neatly and respectably—fortunately 
enough, let the first floor to a rich old East India 
bachelor—beheld “* Dr. ——” glisten conspicu- 
ously on my door—and then dropped my little 
line into the great waters of London, resolved to 
abide the issue with patience. 

Blessed with buoyant and sanguine spirits, ! 
did not lay it muchsto heart, that my only occu- 
pation during the first six months, was—ahroad, 
to practise the pardonable solecism of hurrying 
haud passibus equis through the streets, as if in 
attendance on numerous patients; and at home 
to ponder pleasantly over my books, and enjoy 
the company of my cheerful and affectionate 
wife. But when I had numbered twelve months, 
almost without feeling a pulse or receiving a fee, 
and was reminded by old L that the second 
half yearly instalment of 225/. was due, I began 
to look forward with some apprehension to the 
overcast future. Of the 3000/. for the use of 
which I was paying so cruel and exorbitant a 
premium, little mere than half remained—and 
this, notwithstanding we had practised the most 
rigid economy in our little household expendi- 
ture, and devoted as little to dress as was com- 
patible with maintaining a respectable exterior. 
To my sorrow, | found myself unavoidably con- 
tracting debts, which with the interest due to 





old IL——, I found it would be impossible to dis- 
charge. if matters went on as they seemed to 
i threaten, what sto become of me ina year 


or two? Putting every thing else out of the ques- 
tion, where was I to find the funds to meet old 
ares mt 


Tt 9 13 ] Q A of 4 i? vU rn ny 
L.——'s annual demand of 4501? Re tying on my 


prospects of success, I had bound myself to re- 
turn the 3000/. within five years of the time of 
borrowing it: and now fT thought I must have 
been mad to doso. I had no family resources, 


ad died since I came to London, 
very much embdarras ed in his circumstanees; 
and my mother, who was aged and infirm, had 
rone to reside with some relatives, who were 
few and poor. My wife,as I have stated, was 
in a like plight. I do not think she had a relative 
in. England, (for her father and all his family 
vere Germans) except 


for my father i 


‘him, whose brightest j 


. r , , ‘ e ry 
Was that he called her wife.” 
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Lord ——, the nobleman before mentioned, 
whom I am sure would have rejoiced in assisting 
me, either by pecuniary advances or professional 
introductions, had been on the continent ever 
since | commenced practice. Being of studious 
habits, and a very bashfui and reserved disposi- 
tion while at Cambridge, I could number but 
few college friends—none of whom I knew where 
to find at ate. Neither my wife nor I knew 
more than five people, besides our India lodger; 
for, to tell the truth, we were, like many a fond 
and foolish couple before us, all the world to one 
another, and cared little for scraping together 
promiscuous acquaintances. if we “had even 
been inclined to visiting. our straitened circum- 
stances would have forbid our incurring the ex- | 
penses attached to it. What then was to be} 
dene?—My wife would say, “‘ Pho, love, we shall | 
contrive to get on as well as our neighbours;’’— | 





but the simple fact was, we were not getting on | 
as our neighbours—nor did I see any prospect | 
I began therefore to pass | not speak to her; I felt almost choked. 
sleepless nights and days of despondency—cast- | her soothing expressions of tenderness and sym- 


| pathy soothed me into a more equable frame of 


of our ever doing so. 


ing about in every direction for any employment 
consistent with my profession, and redoubling 
my fruitless efforts to obtain practice, 


it is almost laughable to say that our only re- 
ceipts were a few paltry guineas sent at long in- 
tervals from old Asperne, the proprietor of the 
European Magazine, as remuneration for a sort 
of monthly medical summary—and a trifle or 
two from Mr. Nichols. of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, as an acknowledgment for several sweet 
sonnets sent by wife. Knowing the success 
which often attended professional authorship, as 
tending to acquire for the writer a reputation for 
skill in the subject of which he treated, and to 
introduce him to the notice of the high members 
of his own profession, I determined to turn my 
attention that way. For several months 1 was 
up early and late, at a work on Diseases of the 
Lungs. I bestowed incredible pains on it, and 
my toil was sweetened by my wife, who would 
sit by me in the long summer evenings like an 
angel, consoling and encouraging me with predic- 
tions of success. She lightened my labour by 
undertaking the transcription of the manuscript; 
and | thought that two or three hundred sheets 
of fair and regular hand-writing were heavily 
purchased by the impaired eyesight of the belo- 
ved amenuensis. When at length it was,com- 
pleted, having been read and revised twenty 
times, so that there was not a comma wanted, I 
hurried, full of fluttering hopes and fears, to a 
well known medical bookseller, expecting he 
would at once purchase the copyright. Fifty 
pounds I had fixed in my own mind as the mini- 
mum of what I would accept; and I had already 
appropriated part of it towards buying a hand- 
some dress for my wife. Alas! even in this 
branch of my profession my hopes were doomed 
to meet with disappointment. The bookseller 
received me with great civility; listened to every 
word I had to say, seemed to take some interest 
in the new views of the disease treated of, which 
{ explained to him, and repeated, and ventured 
to assure him that they would certainly attract 
public attention. My heart leaped fer joy as I 
saw his business-like eye settled upon me with 
an expression of attentive interest. After having 


j 
| 
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almost talked myself hoarse, and flushed myself 
all over with excitement, he removed his specta- 
cles, and politely assured me of his approbation 
of the work, but that he had determined never to 
publish any more medical works on his own ac- 
count. I have the most vivid recollection of my 
almost turning sick with chagrin. With a falter- 
ing voice I asked him if that was his unalterable 
determination? He replied it was; for he had 
** Jost too much by speculations of that sort.” J] 
tied up the manuscript, and withdrew; as soon 
as I left the shop I let fall a scorching tear of 
mingled sorrow and mortification. I could al- 
most have wept aloud. At that moment, whom 
should I meet but my dear wife; for we had both 
been talking all night long, and all breakfast time, 
about the probable result of my interview with 
the Mockeniian and her anxious affection would 
not permit her to wait my return. She had been 
pacing to and fro on the other side of the street, 
and flew to me on my leaving the shop. I could 
At Jast 


mind, and we returned to dinner. In the after- 
noon, I offered it to another bookseller, who, John 


| rot like, told me at once he never did that sort 
| of thing. I offered it subsequently to every me- 


'dical bookseller I could find, with like success.— 
| One fat fellow actually whiffled out, ** if he might 
make so bold,’ he would advise me to leave off 
book-making, and stick to my practice. Another 
assured me he had two similar works then in the 
press; and the last I consulted, told me I was too 
young he thought to have seen enough of practice 
for writing “‘ a book of that nature,” as his words 
were. ‘ Publish it on your own account, love,’’ 
said my wife. That however was out of the ques- 
tion, whatever might be the merits of the work— 
for I had no friends; and a kind-hearted book- 
seller, to whom | mentioned the project, assured 
me that if | went to press, my ete would fall 
from it still-born. When I returned home from 
making this last attempt, I flung myself into a 
chair by the fire-side, opposite my wife, without 
speaking. There was an anxious smile of sweet 
solicitude in her face. My agitated and mortified 
air convinced her that I was finally disappoint- 
ed, and that six months’ hard labor were thrown 
away. Ina fit of uncontrollable pique and pas- 
sion, I flung the manuscript on the fire, but Emily. 
suddenly snatched it from the flames, gazed at 
me with a look such as none but a fond and de- 
voted wife could give—threw her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me back to calmness, if not to 
happiness. I laid the MSS. in question on a shelf 
in my study; and it was my first and last attempt 
at medical book-making. 

From what cause, or combination of causes, 
I know not, but I seemed marked out for failure 
in my profession. Though my name shone on my 
door, and the respectable neighbourhood could 
not but have noticed the regularity and decorum 
of my habits and manners, yet none ever thought 
of calling me in! Had I been able to exhibit a 
line of carriages at my door—or to open my 
house for the reception of company—or to das 
about town in an elegant equipage—or be seen 
at the opera and theatres—had I been able to do 
this, the case might have been different. In can- 
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dour | must acknowledge, that another probable 
cause of my ill success was a somewhat insigni- 
ficant person, and unprepossessing countenance. 
{ could not wear such an eternal mark of con- 
ceited comp!acency, or keep my head perpetually 
bowing, mandarin-like, as many of my profes- 
sional brothers; still there were thousands to 
whom these deficiencies proved no serious obsta- 
cles. The great misfortune in my case was, un- 
doubtedly, the want of introductions. There 
was a man of considerable rank, and great 
wealth, who was a sort of fiftieth cousin of mine, 
residing in one of the fashionable squares not far 
from me, and on whom I had called to claim kin- 
dred, and solicit his patronage; but after having 
sent up my name and address, I was suffere 
to wait so long in an ante-room, that, what with 
the noise of servants, bustling past with insolent 
familiarity, I quite forgot the relationship, and 
left the house, wondering what had brought me 
there. I never felt inclined to go near it again; 
so there was an end of all prospects of introduc- 
tion from that quarter. I was left, therefore, to 
rely exclusively on my own efforts, and trust to 
chance for patients. It is true that in the time I 
have mentioned, I was twice called in at an in- 
stant’s warning: but, in both cases, the objects of 
my visits had expired before my arrival, proba- 
bly before a messenger could be dispatched for 
me; and the manner in which my fees were prof- 
fered, convinced me that I should be cursed for 
a mercenary wretch if I accepted them. I was, 
therefore, induced in each case to decline the 
guinea, though it would have. purchased me a 
week’s happiness; I was also, on several occa- 
sions, called in to visit the inferior members of 
families in the neighbourhood—servants, house- 
keepers, porters, &c.; and of all the trying, the 
mertifying occurrences in the life of a young 
physician, such occasions as these are the most 
irritating. You go to the house—a large one 
probably—and are mstructed not to knock at 
the front door, but to go down by the area to your 
patient! I think it was about this time that I was 
summoned in haste to young Sir Charles F——, 
who resided near May-fair. Delighted at the 
yrospect of securing so distinguished a patient, 
hurried to his house, resolved to do my utmost 
to give satisfaction, When I entered the room, 
I found the sprig of fashion enveloped in a crim- 
son silk dressing gown, sitting conceitedly on the 
sofa, and sipping a cup of coffee, from which he 
desisted a moment to examine me through his 
eye-glass, and then directed me to inspect the 
swelled foot of a favourite pointer! Darting a 
a look of anger at the insulting coxcomb, I in- 
stantly withdrew without uttering a word. Five 
years afterwards did that young man try to oust 
me from the confidence of a family of distinction, 
to which he was distantly related.* 

A more mortifying incident occurred shortly 
afterwards. I had the misfortune to be called on 





* This anecdote calls to my mind one told me by the late 
Dr. Hamilton. He was sent for once in great haste by 
Lady P-——, to see—absolutely a little favorite monkey, 
which was almost suffocated with its morning’s feed. When 
the doctor entered the room, he saw only her Jadyship, her 
young son, (a lad of ten years old, who was most absurdly 
dressed,) and his patient. king at each of the two lat- 
ter, he said coolly to Lady P——, ‘‘ My Lady, which is the 
monkey.” 
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a sudden emergency into consultation with the 
celebrated Dr. ——. It was the first consulta- 
tional visit that I had ever paid; and I was, of 
course, very anxious to acquit myself creditably. 
Shall I ever forget or forgive the air of insolent 
condescension with which he received me, or the 
remark he made in the presence of several indi- 
viduals, professional as well as unprofessional— 
** T assure you Dr. ——, there is really some dif- 
ference between apoplexy and per eS at least 
there was when I was a young man!”’ He accom- 
panied these remarks with a look of supercilious 
commiseration, directed to the lady, whose hus- 
band was our patient; and I need not add that 
my future services were dispensed with. My 
heart ached to think that sucha fellow as this 
should have it in his power, as it were, to take 
the bread out of the mouth of an unpretending, 
and almost spirit-broken, professional brother ; 
but I had no remedy. Iam happy to have it in 
my power to say how much the tone of consult- 
ing physicians is now (1824) lowered towards 
their brethren who may be happy to be of a few 
years’ less standing, and consequently, less firmly 
fixed in the confidence of their patients. It was 
by a few similar incidents to those above related, 
that my spirits began to be soured; and-had it not 
been for the unvarying sweetness and cheerful- 
ness of my icemnparn wife, existence would 
not have been tolerable. My professional efforts 
were paralyzed; failure attended every attempt; 
my ruin seemed sealed. My resources were ra- 
pidly melting away—my eXpenditure, moderate 
as it was, was counterbalanced by no incomings. 
A prison and starvation scowled before me. 


Despairing of finding any better source of 
emolument, 1 was induced to send an advertise- 
ment to one of the daily papers, stating that “a 
graduate of Cambridge University, having a lit- 
tle spare time at his disposal, was willing to give 
private instructions in the classics, in the even- 
ings, to gentlemen preparing for college—or to 
others!” After about a week’s interval, I re- 
ceived one solitary communication. Jt was from 
a young man holding some situation under Govy- 
ernment, and residing at Pimlico. This person 
offered me two guineas a month, if I would at- 
tend him at his own house, for two hours on the 
evenings of Monday, Wednesday and Friday! 
With these hard terms I was: obliged to pianos: f 
—yes, a gentléman, and a member of an Engtab 
University, was driven so low as to attend, for 
these terms, an ignorant underling, and endea- 
vour to instil a few drops of classic lore into the 
turbid and shallow waters of his understanding. 
I had hardly given him a month’s attendance, 
before this fellow assured me, with a flippant air, 
that as he had now acquired “ a practical know- 
ledge of the classics,’ he would dispense with 
my further services! Dull dunce—he could not 
in Latin be brought to comprehend the difference 
between a neuter and an active verb: while as 
for Greek, it was an absolute choke-pear; so he 
nibbled on to t1ux—and then gave it up. Bitter 
but unavailing were my regrets, as I returned 
from paying my last visit to this promising scho- 
lar, that I had not entered the army, and gone to 
America, or even betaken myself to some sub- 
ordinate commercial situation. A thousand and 
a thousand times did I curse the ambition which 
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brought me to London, and the egregious vanity 
which led me to rely so implicitly on my talents 
for success. Had I but been content with the 
humbler sphere of a general practitioner, I might 


“have laid out my dearly bought 3000/. with a rea- 


sonable prospect of soon repaying it, and ac- 

quiring a respectable livelihood. But all these 

soberer thoughts, as is usual, came only time 

enough to enhance the mortification of a failure. 
* ** 2 ** se * 

About 300/. was now the miserable remnant of 
the money borrowed from the Jew; and half a 
year’s interest, (225/.) together with my rent, was 
due in a‘about a fortnight’s time. I was besides 
indebted to many tradesmen, who were becoming 
every day more querulous—for articles of food, 
clothing, and furniture. My poor Emily was in 
expectation of her accouchement, and my own 
health was sensibly sinking under the combined 

ressure of anxiety and excessive parsimony.— 
hat was to be done? Despair was clinging to 
me, and shedding blight and mildew over all my 
faculties. Every avenue was closed against me. 
1 never knew what it was to have more than one 
or two hour’s sleep at night, and that so heavy, 
so troubled, and interrupted, that I woke each 
morning more dead than alive. I lay tossing in 
bed, revolving all conceivable schemes and fan- 
cies in my tortured brain, until, from mere itera- 
tion, they began to assume a feasible aspect; but 
alas! they would none of them bear the blush of 
daylight—but faded away as extravagant and 
absurd. I would endeavour to set afloat a popu- 
lar Medical J ournal—to give lectures on diseases 
of the lungs—(a department with which I was 
familiar)—I would advertise for a small medical 
partnership as a general practitiones—I would 
do a thousand things of the sort; but where was 
my capital to set out with? I had 3002. in the 
world, and 450/. yearly to pay to an extortionat- 
ing old miser; that was the simple fact; and it 
almost drove me to despair to advert to it for one 
instant. Wretched, however, as I was, and al- 
mostevery instant loathing my existence, the idea 
of suicide was never entertained for a moment. 
If the fiend would occasionally: flit across the 
dreary chamber of my heart—a strong, an un- 
ceasing confidence in the goodness and power of 
my Maker, always repelled the fearful visitant. 
Even yet, rapidly as I seemed ef oheoeery the 
oe of ruin, [ could not avoid cherishing a 
1ope that some unexpected ayenue would open 
to better fortune; and the thought of it would fora 
time soothe my troubled breast, and nerve it to 
bear up against the inroads of my present mis- 
fortunes. 

1 recollect one day sitting down in St. James’s 
Park, on one of the benches, weary with wan- 
dering the whole morniag I knew not whither. 1 
felt famt and ill, and more than usually depressed 
mmind. 1 had that morning paid one of my 
tradesmen’s bills, amounting to 10/. and the fel- 
low told my servant, that as he had so much trou- 
ble in getting his money, he did not want the ho- 
nor of my custom any longer. ‘The thought that 
my credit was failing in the neighbourhoed was 
msupportable. Ruin and disgrace would then be 
accelerated; and being unable to meet my ere- 
ditors, | should be proclaimed little less than a 
swindler, and shaken like a viper from the lap of 
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society. Fearful as were such thoughts, { had 
not enough of energy of feeling left to suffer 
much agitation from them. I folded my arms on 
my breast in sullen apathy, and wished only that, 
whatever might be my fate, certainty might be 
substituted for suspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like these, a plit- 
tering troop of soldiers passed by me, preceded 
by their band, playing a merry air. How the 
sounds jarred on the broken strings of my heart! 
And many 2 bright face, dressed in smiles of 
gaiety and happiness, thronged past, attracted by 
the music—little thinking of the wretchedness of 
him who was sitting by. I could not prevent the 
tears of anguish from gushing forth. I thought 
of Emily—of her delicate and interesting, but to 
me, melancholy situation. I could not bear the 
thought of returning home to encounter her af- 
fectionate loolks—her meek and gentle resigna- 
tion to her bitter fortunes. Why had 1 married 
her, without having first considered whether ! 
could su»port her? Passionately fond of me, as | 
knew full well she was, could she avoid frequent- 
ly recurring to the days of our courtship, when | 
reiteratedly assured her of my certainty of pro- 
fessional success as soon as I could get settled in 
London? Where now were allthe fair and flou- 
rishing scenes to which my childish enthusiasm 
had taught me to look forward? Would not the 
bitter contrast she was now experiencing, and 
seemed doomed long yet to experience, alienate 
from me a portion of her affections, and induce 
feelings of anger and contempt? Could I blame 
her for all this? If the goodly superstructure of 
my fortunes fell, was it not I that had loosened and 
destroyed the foundation?—Reflections like these 
were harrassing and scourging me, when an el- 
derly gentleman, evidently an invalid, tottered 
slowly to the bench where I was sitting, andgBat 
down beside me. He seemed a man of wealth 
and consideration; for his servant, on whose arm 
he had been leaning, stood behind the bench on 
which he was sitting. He was almost shaken to 
pieces by an asthmatic cough, and was besides 
suffering from another severe disorder, which 
need not be more particularly named. He look- 
ed at me once or twice, in a manner which seem- 
ed to say that he would not take it rudely if I 
addressed him. I didso. If said, “ Iam afraid 
you are in great pain from that cough, sir?” 

“ Yes,” he gasped faintly; “ and I don’t know 
how to get rid of it. [am an old man, you see, 
sir, and methinks my summons to the grave might 
have been less loud and painful.” 

After a little pause I ventured to ask him how 
long he had been subject to the cough, which now 
harrassed him? 

He said, “ more or less for the last ten years, 
but that Jatterly it had increased so much upon 
him, that he could not derive any benefit from 
medical advice.” 

“*T should think, sir, the more violent sypptons 
of your disorder might be mitigated,” said I; and 
proceeded to question him minutely as to the orl- 
gin and progress of the complaints which now 
afflicted him. He answered all my questions with 
civility; and as’ I went on, seemed to be roused 
into something like curiosity and interest. I need 
not say more, than that I discovered he had not 
been in the hands of a skilful practitioner; and 
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I assured him that very few and simple means 
would give him great relief from at least the 
more violerit symptoms. 

He, of course, perceived [I was in the me- 
dical profession; and, after some apparent hesi- 
tation, evidently as to whether or not I should 
feel hurt, tendered me a guinea. I refused it 
promptly and decidedly, and assured him that he 
was quite welcome to the very trifling advice 1 
had rendered him. At that moment, a youn 
man, of fashionable appearance, walked up, nal 
told him their carriage was waiting at the corner 
of the stable yard. This last gentleman, who 
seemed to be either the son or nephew of the old 
gentleman, eyed me, I thought, with a certain 
superciliousness which was not lessened when 
the invalid told him I had given him some excel- 
lent advice, for which he could not prevail on me 
to receive a fee. 

‘* We are vastly obliged to you, sir; but are 
going home to the family physician,” said. the 
young man haughtily; and placing the invalid’s 
arm in his, led him slowly away. 


He was addressed several times by the ser- 
vant as “ Sir’ something, Wilton or William, I 
think; but I could not distinctly catch it, so that 
it was evidently a person of some rank I had 
been addressing. How many there are, thought 
I, that with a more plausible and insinuating ad- 
dress than mine is. would have contrived to have 
got into the confidence of this gentleman, and 
become his medical attendant? How foolish was 
I not to give my card when he proffered me a 
fee, and thus, in all probability, be sent for the 
next morning to pay a regular professional visit! 
and to what lucrative introductions might not 
that have led! A thousand times I cursed my ab- 
surd diffidence—my sensitiveness as to profes- 
sional etiquette—and my inability to seize the 
the advantages occasionally offered by a fortu- 
nate conjuncture of circumstances. Iwas fitter 
I thought for La Trappe, than the bustling world 
of business. I deserved my ill fortune; and pro- 
fessional failure was the natural consequence of 
the mauvaise honte which has injured so many.— 
As the day however was far advancing, I left 
the seat, and turned my steps towards my cheer- 
less home. 

_As was generally the case, 1 found Emily bu- 
sily engaged in painting little fire screens, and 
other ornamental toys, which, when completed, 
I was in the habit of carrying to a kind of pri- 
vate bazaar in Oxford street, where I was not 
known, and where, with an aching heart, I dis- 
posed of the delicate and beautiful productions 
of my poor wife, fora trifle hardly worth taking 
home. Could any man, pretending to the slight- 
est feeling, contemplate his young wife—far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, in a critical state of health, 
and requiring air, exercise, and cheerful com- 
pany—toiling, in the manner | have related, from 
morning to night, and for a miserably inadequate 
remuneration? She submitted, however, to our 
misfortunes with infinitely more firmness and 
equanimity than I could pretend to; and her uni- 
form cheerfulness of demeanour, together with 
the passionate fervour of her fondness for me, 
contributed to fling a few rays of trembling and 
evanescent lustre over the gloomy prospects of 


the future. Still, however, the dreadful question 
26 
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incessantly presented itself—What, in God’s 
name, is to become of us? I cannot say that we 
were at this time in absolute literal want; though 
our parsimonious fare hardly deserved the name 
of food, especially such as my wife’s delicate 
situation required. It was the hopelessness of 
all prospective resources, that kept us in perpe- 
tual thraldom. With infinite effort we might 
contrive to hold on to a given period—say till the 
next half yearly demand of old L——; and then 
we must sink altogether, unless a miracle inter- 
vened to save us. Had I been alone in the world, 
I might have braved the worst—have turned my 
hands to a thousand things—have accommodated 
myself to almost any circumstances—and borne 
the extremest privations with fortitude. But my 
darling—my meek, smiling, gentle Emily!—my 
heart bled for her. 

Not to leave any stone unturned, seeing an ad- 
vertisement addressed ** To Medical Men,” 1 
applied for the situation of assistant to a general 
practitioner, though I had but little skill in the 
practical part of compounding medicines. I ap- 
plied personally to the advertiser, a fat, red faced 
vulgar fellow,* who had contrived to gain a very 
large practice, by what means God only knows. 
His terms were—and these named in the most 
offensive contemptuousness of manner—s0/. a 
year, board and lodge out, and give all my time 
in the day to my employer! Absurd as was the 
idea of acceding to terms like these, I thought 1 
might still consider them. I pressed hard for 
1002. a year, and told him I was married -—— 

‘** Married!” said he, with a loud laugh—* No, 
no, sir, you’re not the man for my money—so I 
wish you good morning.” 

Thus was I baffled in every attempt to obtain 
a permanent source of support from my profes- 
sion. It brought me about 40/. per annum; 1 
gained by occasional contributions to magazines, 
an average sum annually of about 25/.; my wife 
earned about that sum by her pencil; and these 
were all the funds I had to meet the enormous 
interest due half yearly to old L , to discharge 
my rent, and the various other expenses of house- 
keeping, &c. Might I not well despair? I did— 
and God’s goodness only preserved me from the 
frightful calamity which has suddenly terminated 
the earthly miseries of thousands in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

And is it possible, I often thought, with all the 
tormenting incredulousness of a man half stupi- 
fied with his misfortunes—is it possible that, in 
the very heart of this metropolis of splendour, 
wealth, and extravagance, a gentleman and a 
scholar, who has laboured long in the honorable 
toil of acquiring professional knowledge, cannot 
contrive to scrape together even a competent 
inp tea Mth that, too, while ignorance and 
infamy are wallowing in wealth—while charla- 
tanry and quackery of all kinds are bloated witla 
success! 

Two days after the occurrence in St. James's 
Park, above related, I was, as usual, reading the 
columns of advertisements in one of the daily 
papers, when my eyes lit on the following:— 

“ The professional gentleman, who, a day or 

* This worthy (a Mr. C. by name) lived at this time in 
the region of St. George’s, iu the east. 
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two ago, had some conversation on the subject 
of asthma, with an invalid, on one of the benches 
in St. James’s Park, is particularly requested 
to ferward his name and address to W. J. care 
of Messrs. e 

I had almost let the paper fall from my hands 
with delighted surprise. That I was the “ pro- 
fessional gentleman” alluded to, was clear, and 
on the slender foundation of this advertisement, 
I had in a few moments built a large and splen- 
did superstructure of good fortune. I had hardly 
calmness enough to call my wife, who was en- 
gaged with some small household matters, for the 
yurpose of communicating the good news to her. 

need hardly to say with what eagerness [ com- 
plied with the requisitions of the advertisement. 
Half on hour beheld my name and address in an 
envelope, with the superscription, “* W. J.” lying 
at Messrs. ’s, who were stationers. After 
passing a most anxious and sleepless night, agi- 
tated by all kinds of hopes and fears, my wife 
and I were sitting at breakfast, when a livery 
servant knocked at the door; and after inquiring 
whether Dr. was at home, left a letter. It 
was an envelope, containing the card of address 
of Sir William » No. 26 street, accom- 
panied with the following note:— 

* Sir Wilham ’s compliments to Dr. ——, 
and will feel obliged by his looking in, in the 
course of the morning.” 

*“ Now be calm, my dear ,’ said Emily, as 
she saw my fluttering excitement of manner. 

But, alas! that was impossible. I was impa- 
tient for the hour of twelve; and precisely as the 
clock struck, | sallied forth to visit my titled pa- 
tient. All the way [ went, 1 was taxing my in- 
genuity for palliatives, remedies for®asthma; I 
would new regulate his diet and plan of life—in 
short | would do wonders. 

Sir Willham, who was sitting gasping by the 
fire-side, received me with great courtesy; and 
after motioning his niece, a charming young wo- 
man, to retire, told me he had been so inter- 
ested by my reimarks the other day, in the Park, 
that he felt inclined to follow my advice, and put 
himseif under my care altogether. He then en- 
tered on a history of his complaints. 1 found his 
constitution was entirely broken up, and that in 
a very little time it would fall to pieces, I told 
him, however, that if he would adhere strictly to 
the regimen I proposed, I could promise lita 
great,if not permanent relief. He listened to 
what I said with the utmost interest. 

“Do you think you could prolong my life, Doc- 
tor, two years?” said he, with emotion. 

{ told him | certainly could not pretend to pro- 
mise so much. 

** My only reason for asking the question,” he 
replied,“ is my beloved niece, that young lady 
who has just left us. If I cannot live for two 
years or eighteen months longer, it will be a bit- 
ter thing for her!’’—He sighed deeply, and added 
abruptly—* but of that more hereafter. I hope 
to see you to-morrow.” 

He insisted on my accepting five guineas in 
return for the fwo visits he said he had reeeived, 
and I took my depariure. I felt altogether a new 
manas lw iked home. My spirits were more 
light and buoyant than they had been for many a 
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had now’ a fair chance of introduction into re- 
spectable practice. My wife shared my joy, and 
we were as happy for the rest of that day, as if 
we had already surmounted the heavy difficulties 
which oppressed us. 

“ T attended Sir William every day that week, 
and received a fee of two guineas for each visit. 
On Sunday, I met the family physician, Dr. 
who had just been released from attendance on 
one of the royal family. He was a polite but 
haughty man, and seemed inclined to be much 
displeased with Sir William for calling me in.— 
When I entered, Sir William introduced me as 
“* Dr. —.” 

“Tyr. , of Square?” inquired the other 
physician, carelessly. 

told him where [ lived. He affected to be 
reflecting where the street was; it was the one 
next to that in which he himself resided. There 
is nothing in the world so easy, as for the emi- 
nent members of our profession to take the bread 
out of the mouths of their young brethren, with 
the best grace in the world. So Sir contrived 
in the present case. He assured Sir William that 
nothing was calculated to do him so much good as 
change of air—of course I could not but assent— 
the sooner, he said, Sir William left town, the 
better; Sir William asked me if I concurred in 
that opinion?—Certainly. He set off for Wor- 
thington two days after—and I lost the best—and 
almost the only patient [ had then ever had; for 
Sir William died after three weeks’ residence at 
W orthington. 

This circumstance occasioned me great de- 
pression of spirits. Nothing that I touched seem- 
ed to prosper; and the transient glimpses I oc- 
casionally obtained of good fortune, seemed given 
only to tantalize me, and enhance the bitterness 
of the contrast. My store of money was reduced 
at last from 3000/. to 25/. in cash; my debts 
amounted to upwards of 100/.; and in six months 
another 225/. would be due to old L ! my wife 
too had been confined, and there was another 
source of expense; for both she and my little 
daughter were in a very feeble state of health.— 
Stull, secretly wishful to accommodate herself to 
one lowered in circumstances, she almost broke 
my heart with the proposal of dismissing our ser- 
vant, the whole of whose labour my sweet Emily 
herself undertook to perform. No, no—this was 
too much; the tears of agony gushed from my 
eyes, as | fulded her delicate frame in my arms, 
and assured her that Providence would not permit 
so much virtue and gentleness to be degraded into 
such humiliating servitude. I said this! but my 
heart heavily misgave me,that a more wretched 
prospect was before her! 














I have often sat by my small, solitary parlour 
fire,and pondered over my misery and misfor- 
tunes till I have been almost frenzied with the 
violence of my emotions. Where was I to look 
for relief? What earthly remedy was there? Oh, 
my God! thou alone knowest what this poor heart 
of mine suffered in such times as these—not on 
my own account—but for those beloved beings 
whose ruin was implicated in mine!—W hat, how- 
ever, was to be done at the present crisis, seeing 
at Christmas old L would come upon me for 
his interest, and my other creditors would insist 








long month, for { could not help thinking that [ 


on payment? A dewy mist came over my mind's 
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eye whenever I attempted to look steadily for- 
ward into futurity. I had written several times 
to my kind and condescending friend Lord ——, 
who still continued abroad; but as I knew not to 
what part of the continent to direct, and the ser- 
vants of his family pretended they knew not, I 
left my letters at his town-house, to be forwarded 
with his quarterly packages. I suppose my let- 
ters must have been opened and burnt, as little 
other than pestering begging letters, for I never 
heard from him. 

I had often heard from my father, that we had 
a sort of fiftieth cousin in London, a baronet of 
great wealth, who had married a distant relation 
of our family,on account solely of her beauty; 
but that he was one of the most haughty and ar- 
rogant men breathing—had in the most insolent 
manner disavowed the relationship, and treated 
my father, on one occasion, very contumeliously. 
Since I had been in London, and suffered from 
ihe pressure of accumulated misfortunes, the 
idea of applying to this man, and stating my cir- 
cumstances, had presented itself a thousand 
times. As one is easily induced to believe what 
one wishes to be true, I could not help thinking, 
that surely he must be in some degree relent, if 
informed of our utter misery; but my heart al- 
ways failed when I took my pen in hand to write 
tohim. Iwas at a loss for terms in which to 
state our distress most feelingly,and in a manner 
best calculated to arrest his attention. I had, 
however, after infinite reluctance, addressed a 
letter of this sort to his lady—who, I am sorry to 
say, shared all Sir ’s hauteur; and received 
an answer from a fashionable watering-place, 
where her ladyship was spending the summer 
months. This is it:— 

* Lady ’s compliments to Dr. ——, and 
having received his letter, and given it her best 
consideration, is happy in berag able to request 
Dr. ’s acceptance of the enclosed—which, 
however, owing to Sir *s temporary embar- 
rassmentin pecuniary matters, she has had some 
difficulty in sending. She is therefore under the 
painful necessity of requesting Dr. —— to ab- 
stain from future applications of this sort. As 
to Dr. ——’s offer of his medical services to Lady 
——’s family, when in town, Lady —— must beg 
to decline them, as the present physician has at- 
tended the family for years, and neither Lady 
—— nor Sir —— see any reason for changing. 

6 W' to Dr. H.”’ 

The enclosure was 10/. which I was on the 
point of returning in a blank envelope, indignant 
at the cold and unfeeling letter which accompa- 
nied it; but | thought of my wife—and retained 
To return. Recollecting the reception of 
this applicadion, my heart was frozen at the idea 
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of a similar one to Sir ——. 'To what, however, 
will not misfortune compel a man! I determined 
al length to call upon Sir ——-; to insist upon 


being shown tohim. I set out for this purpose, 
without telling my errand to my wife, who, as I 
have before stated, was confined to her bed, and 


ina very feeble state of health. It was a fine 


sunny morning, or rather noon; all that I passed 
scemed bappy and contented; their spirits exhi- 
larated by the genial weather, and sustained by 
the successful prosecution of business. My heart 
however was A 


uttering feebly beneath the pres- 
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sure of anticipated disappointment. I was goin 
in the spirit of a forlorn hope, with the dog | 
determination to make the attempt to know that 
even this door was shut against me. My knees 
trembled beneath me as I entered —— Place, 
and saw elegant equipages standing at the doors 
of most of the gloomy but magnificent houses, 
which seemed to frown off such insignificant 
and wretched individuals as myself. How could 
I ever muster resolution enough—I thought—to 
ascend the steps, and knock and ring in a suf- 
ficiently authoritative manner to be attended to? 
It is laughable to relate—but I could not refrain 
from stepping back into a by-street, and getting 
a small glass of some cordial spirit, to give me a 
little firmness. Although I ventured again in- 
to —— Place, and found Sir ’s house on 
the opposite side, there was no one to be seen 
but some men servants in undress, lolling indo- 
lently at the dining-room window, and making 
their remarks on passers by. I dreaded these 
fellows as much as their master!—It was no use, 
however, indulging in thoughts of that kind; so 1 
crossed over, and lifting the huge knocker, made 
a tolerably decided application of it, and pulled 
the bell with what I fancied was a sudden and 
imperative jerk. The summons was instantly 
answered by the corpulent porter, who, seeing 
nothing but a plain pedestrian, kept hold of the 
door, and leaning against the door-post, asked 
me familiarly what were my commands. 

“ Ts Sir at home?” 

** He is,” said the fellow, in a supercilious tone, 
and what then?” 

** Can he be spoken to.” 

* T think he can’t, for he was’nt home till six 
o’clock this morning from the Duchess of ——’s.” 

*“ Can I wait for him,and will you show him 
this card,” said I, tendering it to hm—“ and say 
I have particular business?”’ 

* You couldn’t look in again at four, could 
you?” inquired he, in the same tone of vulgar as- 
surance. 

“ No sir,” I replied, kindling with indigration, 
** my business is urgent, I shall wait now.” 

He opened the door for me, and called to a 
servant toshow me into the ante-chamber, saying, 
I must make up my mind to wait an hour or ivwe, 
as Sir —— was then just only getting up, and 
would be an hour at Jeast at his breakfast. He 
then left me, saying he would send my car: u 
to his master. My spirits were somewhat ruf- 
fled and agitated with having forced my way so 
far through the frozen island of English aristo- 
cracy,and | sat down, determined to wait pa- 
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tiently till l was summoned to Sir - Leould 
hear several equipages dashing up to the door, 


and the visiters they brought were always shown 
up immediately. I rung the bell, and asked the 
servant why I was suflered to wait so longs, as 
Sir —— was clearly visible now. 

** Pon honour, I don’t know indeed,” said the 
fellow, coolly shutting the door. 

Boiling with indignation, | resumed my seat, 
then walked to and fro, and then satdown again. 
Presently, [ heard the French valet ordering the 
carriage to be in readiness in half an hour. [ 
rung again; the same servant answered. [le 
walked into the room, and standing near me 
asked, in a familiar tone, what I wanted. 
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“ Show me up to Sir ——, for I shall wait no 
longer,” said I sternly. %, 

“ Can’t sir, indeed,” he replied, with a smirk 
in his face.” : : 

’ & Has my card been shown to Sir ——?” I in- 
quired, struggling to preserve my temper. 

“ ]’ll ask the porter if he gave it to Sir ——’s 
valet,” he replied, and shut the door. 

About ten minutes afterwards, a carriage 
drove up; there was a bustle on the stairs, and in 
the hall. I heard a voice saying, “‘ if Lord —— 
calls, tell him 1 am gone to his house, and ina 
few moments, the steps of ‘the carriage were let 
down, the carriage drove off, and all was quiet. 
Once more I rung. 

* Is Sir —— now at liberty.” 

“Qh, he is gone out sir,” said the same servant, 
who had twice before answered my summons.— 
The valet then entered; I asked him, with lips 
quivering with indignation, why I had not seen 
Sir ——! 

I was given to understand that my card had 
been shown the baronet—that he said, “ I’ve no 
time to attend to this person,” or words to that 
effect—and had left his house without deigning 
to notice me. 


Without uttering more than, “ Show me to the 
door, sir,” to the servant, 1 took my departure, 
determined to perish rather than tomake a se- 
cond application. To anticipate my narra- 
tive a little, I may state, that ten years after- 
wards, Sir ——, who had become dreadfully ad- 
dicted te gambling, lost all his property, and died 
suddenly of an apoplectic seizure, brought on by a 
paroxysm of fury! Thus did Providence reward 
this selfish and unfeeling man. 


I walked about the town for several hours, en- 
deavouring to wear off that air of chagrin and 
sorrow, which had been occasioned by my recep- 
tion at Sir ——’s. Something must be done— 
and that immediately; for absolute starvation 
was now before us. I could think of but two 
other quarters where I could apply for a little 
temporary relief. I resolved to write a note to 
avery celebrated and successful brother practi- 
tioner, stating my necessities—acquainting him 
candidly with my whole circumstances, and soli- 
citing the favour of a temporary accommodation 
of a few pounds—twenty was the sum I ventured 
toname. I wrote the letter at a coffee-house, 
and returned home. I spent all that evening in 
attempting to picture to myself the reception it 
would meet with. I tried to put myself in the 
place of him I had written to, and fancy the feel- 
ings with which I would receive a similar appli- 
cation. I need not, however, tantalize the reader. 
After nearly a fortnight’s suspense, I received 
the following reply to my letter, I shall give it 
verbatim—aiter premising that the writer of it 
was at that time making about 10,0002. or 12,000/. 
a year:— 

** —- encloses a trifle (one guinea) to Dr. —, 
wishes it may be serviceable, but must say, that 
when young men attempt a station in life without 
competent funds to meet it, they cannot wonder 
if they fail. 

“ ———. Square.” 

_The other quarter was old Mr. G——, our In- 
dian lodger. Though an eccentric and reserved 
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man, shunning all comeing except that of a fa- 
vourite black servant, I thought he might yet be 
liberal. As he was something of a character, I 
must be allowed a word or two about him, in 

assing. ‘Though he occupied the whole of the 
first floor of my house, I seldom saw him. In 
truth, he was little else than a bronze fire-side 
fixture, all day long, summer and winter,—pro- 
tected from the intrusion of draughts and visi- 
ters, which equally annoyed him, by a huge fold- 
ing screen. Swathed, mummy like, in flannel 
and furs—squalling incessant execrations against 
the chilly English climate—and solacing himself, 
alternately, with sleep, caudle and curry, he 
would sit for hours listening to a strange clut- 
tering, (I know no word but this that can give 
any idea of it,) and most melancholy noise, ut- 
tered by his black grizzle headed servant—which 
I was given to understand was a species of In- 
dian song—evincing his satisfaction by a face 
curiously puckered together, and small beady 
black eyes, glittering with the light of vertical 
suns: thus, | say, he would sit till both dropt 
asleep. He was very fond of this servant, (whose 
name was Clinquabor, or something of that sort) 
and yet would kick and strike him with great 
violence on the slightest occasions. 

Without being self-interested, I candidly ac- 
knowledge that on receiving him into our house. 
and submitting to divers mconveniences from 
his strange foreign fancies, I had calculated, on 
his proving a lucrative lodger. 1 was, however, 
very much mistaken. He uniformly discouraged 
my visits, by evincing the utmost restlessness, 
and even trepidation, whenever I approached.— 
He was more tolerant to my wife’s visits; but 
even to her, could not help intimating, in pretty 

lain terms, on more occasions than one, that he 
vad no idea of being “* drugged to death by his 
landlord.” 

On one occasion, however, his servant came 
stuttering with agitation into my room, that‘ hib 
massa wis to see—a—a doctor.” I found him 
suffering from the heart-burn; submiticd to his 
asthmatic querulousness for nearly ha!’ an hour; 
prescribed the usual remedies—and received in 
return—a guinea? No, a curious, ugly, and per- 
fectly useless cane, with which, to enhance its 
value, he assured me he had once kept a large 
snake at bay! On another occasion, in re- 
turn for a similar professional assistance, he dis- 
missed me without tendering me a fee, or any 
thing instead of it; but sent for my wife, in the 


course of the afternoon, and presented her with 
a hideous little cracked china tea-pot, the lid 
fastened with a dingy silver chain, and the lip ol 


the spout bearing evident marks of am ancient 
compound fracture. 

He was singularly exact in every thing he did; 
he paid his rent, for instance, at ten o'clock m 
the morning every quarter day, as long as he 
lived with me. 

Such was the man whose assistance | had at 
last determined to ask. With infinite hesitation 
and embarrassment, I stated my circumstances. 
He fidgeted sadly, till I concluded, almost inar- 
ticulate with agitation, by soliciting the loan ot 
300/.—offering at the same time, to deposit with 
him the lease of my house, as a collateral secu 





rity for what he might advance me. 
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“ My God!” he exclaimed, falling back in his 
chair, and elevating his hands! 

“ Would you favour me with this sum, Mr. 
?” T inquired, in a respectful tone. 

“Do you take me, Doctor, for a money- 
lender?” 

“ No, indeed, sir—but for an obliging friend, 
as well as lodger—if you will allow me the li- 
berty.” 

“ Ta!—you think me a rich old hunks, come 
from India to fling his gold at every one he 
sees?” : 

“ May I beg an answer, sir?” said I, after a 
pause. ; ; 

“ ] cannot lend it you, Doctor,” he replied, 
calmly,and bowed me to the door. I rushed down 
stairs almost gnashing my teeth with fury. The 
Deity seemed to have marked me with a curse. 
No one would listen to me! 

The next day my rent was due; which, with 
Mr. G ’s rent, and the savings of excruciat- 
ing parsimony, I contrived to meet. ‘Then came 
old L ! Good God! what were my feelings 
when I saw him hobble up to my door. I civilly 
assured him, with a quaking heart, and ashy 
cheeks, but with the calmness of despair, that 
though it Was not convenient to-day, he should 
have it on the morning of the next day. His 
greedy, black Jewish eye seemed to dart into my 
very soul. He retired apparently satisfied, and 
[ almost fell down and blessed him on my knees, 
for his forbearance. 

It was on Wednesday, two days after Christ- 
mas, that my dear Emily came down stairs, after 
her confinement. Though pale and languid, she 
looked very lovely, and her fondness for me 
seemed redoubled. By way of honouring the 
season, and welcoming my wife down stairs, in 
spite of my fearful embarrassments, I expended 
my last guinea in previding a tolerably comfort- 
able dinner, such as I had not sat down to for 
many along week. I was determined to cast 
care aside for one day at least. The little table 
was set; the small but savoury roast beef was 
on—and I was just drawing the cork of a solitary 
éottle of port, when a heavy knock was heard 
at the street door. I almost fainted at the sound 
—I knew not why. The servant answered the 
door, and two men entered the ver, parlor, hold- 
ing a thin slip of parchment in thei: hands. 

“In God’s name who are you? What brings 
you here?” while my wife sat silert, trembling, 
and looking very faint. 

“ Are you the gentleman that is named here?”’ 
inquired one of the men, in 2a °* and even 
compassionate tone—show ug me a writ issued 
against me by old L——, :or the money 1 owed 
him! 

My poor wife saw my agitation, and the ser- 
vant arrived just in time to preserve her from 
failing, for she had fainted. 
bed, and was permitted to wait by her bedside 
for a few moments; when, more dead than alive, 
| surrendered myself into the hands of the offi- 
cers. 1 shall never forget that half hour if I 
were to live a thousand years. I felt as if | 
were stepping into my grave. My heart was ut- 
‘erly withered within me. 

A few hours beheld me the sullen and despair- 
ing occupant of the back attic of a sponging 
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I had her carried to: 
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house, near Leicester Square. The weather 
was bitterly inclement, yet no fire was allowed 
one who had not a farthing in his pocket. Had 
it not been for my poor Feat and my child, I 
think I should have put an end to my miserable 
existence; for to prison I must go—there was no 
miracle to save me—and what was to become of 
Emily and her little one? Jewels she had none to 
pawn—imy books had nearly all disappeared—the 
scanty remnants of our furniture were not worth 
selling. Great God,I was nearly frantic when 
I thought of all this! I sate up the whole night 
without fire or candle, (for the brutal wretch in 
whose custody I was, suspected I had money 
with me, and would not part with it.) till nearly 
seven o'clock in the morning, when I sunk, in a 
state of stupor, on the bed, and fell asleep. How 
long I continued so, I know not; for I was roused 
from a dreary dream by some one embracing 
me, and reiteratedly kissing my lips and fore- 
head. It was my poor Emily! who, at the im- 
minent risk of her life, having found out where 
I was, had hurried to Bring me the news of re- 
lease; for she had succeeded in obtaining 3002. 
from our lodger, which I had in vain solicited.— 
We returned home immediately. I hastened up 
| stairs to our lodger to express the most enthusi- 
| astic thanks. 

| He listened without interruption, and then 
| coldly replied—* I would rather have your note 
of hand, sir!” 

Almost choked with mortification at receiving 
such an unfeeling rebuff, 1 gave bim what he 
asked, expecting nothing more than thathe would 
presently act the part of Old L . He did not, 
however, trouble me. 

The few pounds above what was due to our 
relentless creditor L , sufficed to meet some 
of our most pressing exigencies; but as they gra- 
dually disappeared, my prospects became darker 
thanever. The agitation and distress which re 
| cent occurrences had occasioned, threw my wife 
} into a low, nervous, hysterical state, which added 
| to my misfortunes; and her little infant was sen- 
| sibly pining away, as if in unconscious sympathy 

with its wretched parents. Where now were we 
| to look for help? We had a new creditomto a se- 
|rious amount, in Mr. G——-, our lodger; what- 
ever, therefore, might be the extremity of our 
distress, applying to him was out of the question; 
nay, it would be well if he proved a lenient cre- 
|ditor. ‘The hateful annuity was again becoming 
'due. It pressed like an incubus uponus. The 
| form of old L—— flitted incessantly around us, 
as though it were a fiend, goading us on to de- 
struction. I amsure I must often have raved 
frightfully in my sleep; for more than once I was 
woke by my wife clinging to me, and exclaiming 
in terrified accents,“ Oh, hush, hush, , don't 
for Hleaven’s sake, say so!” 
| ‘To add to my misery, she and the infant began 
to keep their bed; and our lodger, whose consti- 
tution had been long ago broken up, began to 
fail rapidly. I was in daily attendance, but, of 
course could not expect a fee, as I was already 
his debtor to a large amount. I had three pa- 
tients who paid me regularly, but only one was a 
daily patient; and 1 was obliged to lay by, out of 
these small incomings, a cruel portion to meet 
my rent, and L——’s annuity. Surely my situ- 
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ation was now like that of the fabled scorpion, 
surrounded with fiery destruction! Every one in 
the house, and my gf be acquaintances without, 
expressed surprise and commiseration at my 
wretched appearance. I was worn almost to a 
skeleton; and when I looked suddenly in the 
lass, my worn and hollow looks startled me.— 
ly fears magnified the illness of my wife; the 
whole world seemed melting away from me into 
loom and darkness. 
My thoughts—I well recollect—seemed to be 
rpetually occupied with the dreary image of a 
esolate church yard, wet and cold with the 
sleets and storms of winter. O, that I, and my 
wife and child, I have sometimes madly thought, 
were sleeping peacefully in ourlong home! Why 
were we brought into the world? Why did my na- 
ture prompt me to seek my present station in 
society? Merely for the purpose of reducing me 
tothe dreadful condition of him of old, whose only 
consolation from his friends was—curse God and 
die! What had I done—what had our forefathers 
done—that providence Should thus come upon 
us, and thwart us in every thing we attempted? 
Fortune, however, at last seemed tired of per- 
secuting me, and my affairs took a favorable 
turn, when most ihey needed it. On what small 
and insignificant things do our fates depend! 
Truly— 
“ There is a tide in the affiirs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


About 8 o'clock one evenmg in the month of 
March, I was walking down the Haymarket, as 
nsual, in a very disconsolate mood, in search of 
some shop where I might execute a small com- 
mission for my wife. The whole neighbourhood 
in front of the Opera-house door, exhibited the 
usual scene of uproar, arising from clashing 
carriages and quarrelsome coachmen. I was 
standing at the box-door, and watching the com- 
pany descend from their carriages, when a cry 
was heard from the very centre of the coaches, 
* Run for a doctor!’ I rushed instantly to the 
spot, at the peril of my life, announcing my pro- 
fession. I soon made my way up tothe open door 
of a carriage, from which issued the moanings 
of a female, evidently in great agony. The ac- 
cident was this: A young lady had suddenly 
stretched her arm through the open window of 
the carriage conveying her to the opera, for the 
purpose of pointing out to one of her compa- 
nions a brilhant illumination of one of the oppo- 
site houses. At that instant, their coachman, 
dashing forward to gain the open space, opposite 
the box door, shot with great velocity, cal with- 


in a hair-breadth’s distance, past a retiring car- 
riage; the consequence was inevitable: a sudden 
shriek announced the dislocation of the young 


lady’s shoulder, and the shocking laceration of 
the fore arm and hand. When I arrived at the 
carriage door, the unfortunate sufferer was lying 
motionless in the arms of an elderly gentleman 
and a young lady, both of them, as might be ex- 
pected, dreadfully agitated. It was the Earl of 
——,and his two daughters. Having entered 
the carriage, I placed my patient in such a po- 
sition as would prevent her suffering more than 
was necessary from the motion of the carriage— 
despatched one of the servants for Mr. Cline, to 
meet us on our arrival at home, and then the 





EARLY STRUGGLES. 


coachman was ordered to drive home as fast as 
possible. I need not say more than that by Mr. 
Cline’s skill, the dislocation was quickly reduced, 
and the wounded arm and hand duly dressed.— 
I then prescribed what medicines were ne- 
cessary; received a check for ten guineas from 
the Earl, accompanied with fervent thanks for 
my prompt attentions, and was requested to call 
as early as possible the next morning. 

As soon as I had left his lordship’s door, I shot 
homeward like an arrow. My good fortue, (truly 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good) was 
almost too much for me. I could scarce repress 
the violence of my emotions, but felt a continua! 
inclination to relieve myself, by singing, shout- 
ing,or committing some other such extravagance. 
I arrived at home in a very few minutes, and 
rushed breathless up stairs, joy glittering in my 
eyes, to communicate my good fortune to my 
wife, and congratulate ourselves that the door of 
pag success was at last opened to us.— 

ow tenderly she tried to calm my excitement, 
and moderate my expectations, without at the 
same time depressing my spirits! I did certainly 
feel somewhat damped, when I recollected the 
little incident of introduction to Sir William 
——, and its omg and unexpected termination. 
This, however, differed from that—and the event 
proved that my expectations were not ill founded. 


1 continued in constant attendance on my fair 
par who was really a very lovely girl; and 
y my unremitting and anxious attention, so con- 
ciliated the favour of the Earl, and the rest of 
his family, that the Countess, who had long been 
an invalid, was committed to my care, jointly 
with that of the family physician. I need hardly 
say that my poor services were most nobly re- 
munerated; and more than this—having succeed- 
ed in securing the confidence of the family, it 
was not many weeks before I had the honour of 
visiting one or two other families of high rank; 
and | felt conscious that I was laying the foun- 
dation of a fashionable and lucrative practice. 
With joy unutterable, I contrived to be ready for 
our half yearly tormentor, old L , and some- 
what surprised him, by asking him with an easy 
air, when he wished for a return of his principal. 
Of course, he was not desirous of losing such in- 
terest as I was paying! 

I had seen too much of the bitterness of ad- 
versity to suffer the dawn of good fortune to elate 
me into too great confidence. I now husbanded 
my resources with rigorous economy—and had, 
in return, thei nexpressible satisfaction of being 
able to pay my way, and stand fair with all my 
creditors. My beloved Emily appeared in that 
society which she was born to ornament; and we 
numbered several families of high respectability 
among our visiting friends. As is usual, when- 
ever accident threw me in the way of those who 
formerly scowled upon me contemptuously, ] 
was received with an excess of civility. ‘The 
very gage who sent me the munificent dona- 
ion of a guinea, I met in consultation, and made 
his cheeks tingle by returning him the /oan he 
had advanced me! 

In four years time from the occurrence at 
the Haymarket, I contrived to pay old L—— his 
30002. (though he did not hve a month after sign- 
ing the receipt) and thus escaped for ever from 
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REFLECTIONS ON LIFE AND ITS PURSUITS. 


the fangs of the money lenders. A word or two, 
also, about our Indian lodger. He died about 
eighteen months after the accident I have been 
relating. His sole heir was a young lieutenant 
in the navy; and very much to my surprise and 
eratification, in a codicil toold Mr. G——’s will, 
{ was left a legacy of 2000/., including the 300/. 
he had lent me, saying it was some return for the 
many attentions he had received from us, since 
he had been our lodger, and as a mark of his 
approbation of the honorable and virtuous prin- 
ciples by which, he said, he had always perceived 
our conduct to be actuated. 

Twelve years from this period, my income 
amounted to between 30001. and 4000/. a year; 
and as my family was increasing, I thought my 
means warranted a more extensive establish- 
ment. I therefore removed into a large and ele- 
gant house, and set up my carriage. The recol- 
lection of past times has taught me at least one 
useful lesson—whether my life be long or short 
to bear success with moderation, and never to 
turn a deaf ear to applications from the younger 
and less successful members of my profession. 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
a 





Monsieur Chenier, in speaking of the Moors, 
remarks, “They ask their dead why they would 
die, whether they wanted any thing in this world, 
and if they had not cuscouson enough?” Their 
burial places are without thetown. They make 
their graves wide at the bottom, that the os 
may sufficient room; and never put two bodies 
into one grave, lest they should mistake each 
other's bones at the day of judgment. They 
also carry food, and put money and jewels into 
the grave, that they may appear as respectable 
in the other world as they had done in this. They 
imagine the dead are capable of pain. A Por- 
tuguese gentleman had one day ignorantly 
strayed among the tombs, and a Moor, after 
much wrangling, obliged him to go before the 
cadi. The gentleman complained of violence, 
and asserted he had committed no crime; but 
the judge informed him he was mistaken, for 
that the poor dead suffered when trodden on by 
Christian feet.” 


snpianiindenlininncconee 
A PARODY. 
{ know by the smoke that so loftily curled 
Above the low mast that a steam-boat was near; 
And I said—If there’s Aeat to be found in the world, 
Or a heart to be warmed, there’s a chance for it here! 


’T was noon—on the maidens that languished around, 
On the shadowless deck, shone the full glaring sun. 
The band were all mute, and I heard not a sound. 
But the drum-major, tapping his hollow bass drum. 


And here, I exclaimed, with such a fair throng, 

’*Mid the hiss of the steam, and the sparks soaring high— 
With plenty of pine wood to help us a long, 

How warm could I live—and how soon should 1 die. 


Near yon soul-kindling “boiler” that fumes to the skies, 
Like the cauldron of witchcraft, how sweet to recline— 
Aud to know how I was gazed at by beautiful eyes, 
Which would weep themselves dim at the closing of 
mine. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LIFE AND ITS PURSUITS. 
Every man who casts his eyesaround him, and 
beholds the bustle, anxiety, and care, depicted in 
the countenances of all those busy mortals, who 
swarm, generally speaking, in every city and in 
every country, cannot help concluding they are 
in search of something essential to their happi- 
ness. The conclusion is universally true; for be 
the present object of pursuit ever so trivial, were 
it not in some degree desirable, consequently 
an addition, real or imaginary, to our stock of 
happiness, we should not move a finger to obtain 
it. Of what amount is it to the discontented 
man, whether his present uneasiness arises from 
the want of a luxurious meal, a laced coat or a 
pompous title; whether he sighs because he has 
not seen Peru, or because he cannot play upon 
the fiddle; the girl who wishes for, and has not, 
the means of obtaining a new cap against next 
Sunday, feels, perhaps, more unhappy moments, 
than he who has plunged himself in debt, to sati- 
ate his silly desires, and is every hour in danger 
of losing his liberty, as a just punishment for his 
dissipation and temerity. 


The positive wants of our nature are few, and 
fixed : those of imagination fleeting and innumer- 
able. The wretch who is really hungry, and in 
need of the necessaries to appease that corroding 
sensation, will not be very scrupulous about the 
cleanliness of the cook. Cold cannot be diverted 
by the fineness of Dresden lace, nor the idea of 
its ree nar ie may. There is hardly a 
wretch existing, who has not the permanent 
means of happiness in his own power. Imagina- 
tion is the painter; ’tis she who gives those light 
and gloomy shades, which make the picture beau- 
tiful or horrid, insipid, delightful, or disgusting, 
We cannot desire stronger proofs of the truth of 
this assertion, were it possible for even ignorance 
itself to doubt than those which observation 
may every hour furnish us with. We hear the 
labourer singing on the scaffold, surrounded 
with dangers, sweating with fatigue, or having 
beneath a burden, with which he mounts, step 
by step, up afrightful precipice; his countenance 
is cheerful, his mind is unembarrassed, he glories 
in the number of bricks which he can lay, and 
laughs at the delicate limbs and frippery of an af- 
fected being, who calls himself a gentleman. 
He has not leisure to wish, and therefore feels 
no want. His necessities are greatest in the 
hours of idleness, but vanish when hunger drives 
him again to his labour. He hears, beneath, the 
rattling of coaches, without emotion, seldom or 
ever reflecting on the ease or security of those 
within. ‘ It is the hand of little employment, 
that hath the daintier sense.”’” Riches are al- 
most universally sought after; they are thought 
to be the fountain from whence the streams of 
pleasure issue. Were men wise, they would be 
perfectly convinced of the impossibility of pro- 
curing one or nage with riches. It is in vain, they 
say, we sigh for power, and riches only can ob- 
tain it for us; we languish for precedence, and 
men bow but to the wealthy. Philosophy, moral 
as well as physical, must take experience for her 
guide. Sallow looks, gouty limbs, restless minds, 
and unhealthy bodies, are not the symptoms of 
Content: she hangs no such signs at the outside 
of the habitation where she dwells; she tortures 
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not the fancy with the ideal dreams of present 
wants, bui smiles upon and enjoys what she now 
possesses: she casts her eyes upon the earth, and 
says, “I hope I shall be happy,” but lifts them 
up to heaven and says, “ [ am.” . 
If neither reflection nor instruction has anti- 
cipated my purpose, I will discover a truth to 
thee more precious than gold. Hear and re- 
member; imagine thyself happy, and thou art so; 
look not with despondency on the objects around 
thee, but smile and they shall smile also; rejoice, 
and every thing shall be glad; say not I should 
be if [ had; but say 1 am because I have; so 
shalt thou sit down, if such be thy lot, to the most 
homely viands with pleasure, forming thy lips 
into smiles, and content bearing up complacently 
thy eye-lids, while satisfaction dimples thy cheek, 
and serenity smooths thy brow. No longer shalt 
thou make thy days burthensome, and thy nights 
restless, with fruitless wishes, but shalt exult and 
say with Socrates, when he beheld the Athenian 
market, what a number of things are here that 
I have no need of. 
In wishing nothing we enjey the most, 
‘or e’en our wish is in possession lost. 
Restless we wander to a new desire, 
And bern ourselves by blowing up the fire; 
We toss and turn almost our peevish will, 
When all our ease must come by lying still; 
For all the happiness mankind can gam, 
Is not in pleasure, but in rest from pain. 
Dryden. 
ed 


THE OSTRICH. 


The ostrich is a polygamist, and at the time of 
breeding usually associates to himself from two 
to six females. The hens fay all their eggs to- 
gether in the same nest, which is merely a shal- 
ow cavity scraped in the ground of such a sha 
as to be conveniently covered by one of the birds. 
The eggs are placed upon their points, and the 
earth which has been scraped to form the nest is 
employed to confine the outer circle, and keep 
the whole in the proper position. The hens re- 
lieve each other in the office of incubation dur- 
ing the day, and the male takes his turn at night, 
when his superior strength is required to protect 
the eggs or the new fledged young from the 
jackals, tiger-cats, and other enemies, which are 
not unfrequently, it is said, found lying dead 
near the nest, destroyed by a stroke from the 
powerful foot of the gigantic bird. 

So many as sixty eggs are sometimes found 1n 
a nest; but a much smaller number are also 
common, and incubation is occasionally per- 
formed by a single pair of ostriches. Fach 
female lays from twelve to sixteen eggs. They 
continue to lay during incubation, and even after 
the young brood are hatched; the supernumera- 
ry eggs are not placed in thenest, but are around 





it, being designed to assist'in the nourishment of 


the young birds, which, though when first hatch- 
ed are us large as pullets, are probably unable 
at once to digest the hard and acrid food on 
which the old ones subsist. The period of ineu- 
bation is from thirty-six to forty days. In the 
heat of the day the nest is occasiqnally abandon- 
ed by all the birds, the heat of the sun being 
then suflicient to keep the eggs at the proper 
temperature. 








THE OSTRICH—STANZAS 





ty-four of the domestic hen: When taken fresh 
from the nest, they are very palatable, and are 
wholesome though somewhat heavy food. The 
best mode of cooking them that I have seen is 
that practised by the Hottentots, who place one 
end of the egg in the hot ashes, and, making a 
small orifice at the other, keep stirring the con- 
tents with a small stick till they are. sufficiently 
roasted; and thus, with a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, you have a very nice emelade. 

he ostrich of South Africa is a prudent and 
wary animal, and displays little of that stupidity 
ascribed to it by some naturalists. On the bor- 
ders of the colony, at ‘Yeast when it is eagerly 
pursued for the sake of its valuable plumage, 
this bird displays no want of sagacity in provid- 
ing for its safety, or the security of its offspring. 
It adopts every possible precaution to conceal 
the place of its nest; and uniformly abandons it, 
after destroying the eggs, if the eggs have been 
disturbed, or the footsteps of man discovered 
nearit. In relieving each other in hatching, the 
birds are never observed to approach it in a di- 
rect line. Some of the colonists on the skirts of 
the Korroo and other remote districts, make the 
pursuit of the ostrich one of their principal and 
most profitable amusements. Du Ploit shewed 
me five or six skins of ostriches he had lately 
killed. He said, however, that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to get within musket-shot of them, 
owing to their constant vigilance, and the great 
distance to which they can see. The fleetest 
horse, too, will not overtake them, unless strata- 
gem be adopted to tire them out; but by several 
huntsmen taking different sides of alarge plain, & 
pursuing them back and forward till their strength 
is exhausted, they may be at length run down. 
If followed up too eagerly, this chase is not des- 
titute of danger, for the huntsman has sometimes 
had his thigh-bone broken by a single stroke 
from the wing of a wounded qstrich. The beau- 
tiful white feathers, sohighly prized by the ladies 
of Europeand America, are found on the tail only 
of the male bird. 

The food of the ostrich consists of the top of 
the various shrubby plants which even the most 
arid parts of South Africa produce in abundance. 
This bird is so easily satished in regard to water, 
that he is constantly to be found in the most parch- 
ed and desolate tracts, which even the antelopes 
and beasts of prey have deserted. His cry ata 
distance is said so much to resemble that of a 
lion, that even the Hottentots are sometimes de- 
ceived by it. When not hatching, they are fre- 
quently seen in troops of thirty or forty together, 
or amicably associated with herds ot zebras or 
quaghas, their fellow tenants of the wilderness. 
When caught voung, the ostrich is easily tamed; 
but it does not appear that any attempt has been 
made to apply his great strength and swiftness 
to any purpose of practical utility. 
ab 





STA NZ A S.—Orig mal, 
Tho’ bright and frir is Beauty’s flower, 
'T'oo soon its fragrance must decay ; 


. 7 2 4 1 
It bicoms but for a little hour, 


And then ’tis doomed to fade awiy. 





An ostrich egg is equal in its contents to twen- 


But Virtue, pure and sacred, lives 
Beyond the reach of change or time ;— 
Ite grace, its loveliness survives, 
‘To b.ossom in a heavenly elime. CARLOS. 
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CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS. 


CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 

Venice, oncetheseat of opulence and grandeur, 
the repository of gorgeous silks, and the most 
splendid productions of art, gave birth to many 
painters whose works are the admiration of sur- 
rounding nations. Painting, more especially, 
was brought to great perfection by the Venitian 
masters. The taste for the science seemed, at 
one time, to pervade all classes of people; from 
the master ft handled the brush to the noble 
who was decorated with the production. Proper 
encouragement was given to men of genius, 
both by individuals and by government. The 
industrious and successful artist was sure to rea- 
lize his most sanguine expectations, and the in- 
ducements to exertion being powerful, a host of 
competitors for fame speedily arose, and paint- 
ings exhibiting the most consummate skill, and 
the most happy union of good design, rich colour- 
ing, superb execution, were ushered into ex- 
istence. 

Among the eminent paintings produced at the 
time of which we speak, was the one of which the 
engraving prefixed is a representation, entitled 
Christ crowned with thorns. It was the work of 
Tiziano Vecelli, born at Lodoni, a little town 
seated on the margin of the river Piavi, in the 
year 1480, who at the early age of ten years ma- 
nifested such fondness for the sublime art, as to 
induce his uncle to place him under the direction 
of Gian Bellino, who at that time was considered 
an eminent artist. The style of his master was, 
however, formal, stiff and cold, and the pupil fell 
into the same track, imbibing the same errors. 
But he at length became acquainted with Geor- 
sere del Castel Franco, who early distinguished 

imself by adopting a bolder relief by stronger 
contrasts of light and shade, than characterised 
the works of contemporary artists; he had 
caught from Leonardo di Visio, a style rich, 
beautiful and grand. 

Under the direction of Georgione, Titian im- 
proved so rapidly that he soon became a rival, 
and eventually excelled him. Georgione, as we 
are informed, had undertaken to paint one front 
ot the Fondaco de Tedescho, and taking Titian 
into partnership, assigned to him the execution 
of the other. hen both were finished, the Ve- 
nitians, ignorant of Titian’s agency, compli- 
mented Georgione on the superior elegance of 
the front which his competitor had finished. 
The two fronts were frequently cited as evidence 
how far a man was capable, at certain times, of 
excelling himself. Georgione was mortified by 

these panegyrics, and never became reconciled 
to Titian. ‘This success made Titian more con- 
fident. He undertook to complete a painting re- 
presenting the emperor Barbarossa kneeling be- 
fore the Pope, who plants his foot upon the neck 
of that monarch, which had been commenced by 
Bellino. He was so decidedly successful, that 
the Senate, as a reward, conferred on him an 
office worth three hundred crowns per annuum. 

From this time Titian rapidly acquired popu- 
larity. He was soon after (in 1514) employed by 
Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, to finish a room be- 
gun by another painter, which he accomplished 
to the entire satisfaction of the Duke. Upon the 
door of his armoury he drew a Jew presenting a 
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iece of Czesar’s money toour Saviour, esteemed 
y connoisseurs amongst his happiest produc- 
tions—for these he was liberally rewarded. 

On his return to Venice, he drew his famous 
piece of St. Peter the Martyr, in the church of 
St. Giovanni e Paolo, which has since been trans- 
ferred to the Louvre at Paris. Charles the Fifth 
having come to Bologna, Titian drew his portrait, 
for which he was rewarded with one thousand 
pounds. 

But it is unnecessary to particularise the many 
splendid works of this artist. “ Christ crowned 
with thorns,” was among the last which he exe- 
cuted, and is esteemed one of his finest paintings , 
although not entirely exempt from some of his 
cardinal defects. The head of Christ has muci: 
dignity; the feeling of hatred, in the countenances 
of some of the surrounding spectators, is forcibly 
expressed. ‘The subjoined engraving gives only 
an outline of this picture, and of course only a 
faint view of the imposing character of the piece 
on canvas. 

At the urgent solicitation of many subscribers 
we have prevailed upon our esteemed and ta- 
lented friend, the Milford Bard, to: prepare an 
article on the sufferings of Christ. Itis heresu- 
joined, being appropriate to the engraving. 





CHRIST ON CALVARY. 


There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
“he legate of the skies !—His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and.by him im strains as sweet 

As Angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wand’rer, binds the broken heart. 

Cowper. 

I am invited to record my opinion of the most 
illustrious and glorious character, that ever con- 
descended to tread the earth—of the most brilli- 
ant and beautiful doctrine that ever illuminated 
the mind of man. I am solicited to draw the pic- 
ture of a scene which millions of mankind have 
contemplated with feelings the most tender and 
terrific—a scene that the eternal founder of the 
universe could not view unmoved—a scene of all 
others the most touching and irresistibly sublime. 
That character so noble, so magnificent and di- 
vine, is no other than the all-glorious and sacred 
Saviour of the world—that doctrine no less than 
the luminous and everlasting oracle of his lips— 
thatscene so touching, so tremendous and terrific, 
and which none may rival but the final dissolu- 
tion of nature, is no other and no less than the 
crucifiction of a God for the redemption of the 
insignificant, though immorta! creature, man. 

1 feel the grandeur of my subject; a theme of 
all others the most sublime, the most sympathetic 
and susceptible of melting the heart of man. In 
contemplating so magnificent a character, lam 
at a loss for language sufficiently elevated to do 
justice to his immortal fame; even the pen with 
which I write, plucked from the wing of the hea- 
ven-soaring eagle, is inadequate to the task of 

ortraying the attributes of the saviour of man- 
<ind. ‘The melting story of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ings, of our Redeemer’s wrongs in the prelude, 
and consummation on Calvary, what human fancy 
may delineate, what human language describe ? 
The brilliant history of that unrivalled character, 
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exhibits the deepest traits of human nature that 
are recorded on the pages of fame, or enrolled in 
the archives of ages. Whether we behold him 
in the temple or tribunal, in solitude or society, in 
pleasure or in pain, he is the same grand and glo- 
rious character, the same benevolent and blessed 
being. He was emphatically the child of humil- 
ity. Born ina manger, cradled in obscurity, and 
bred to human industry, he was an example, a 
striking model of retireing modesty. We survey 
him scorned, scourged and trampled upon, with- 
out Spey apa and almost without reproof, 
reek as the lamb beneath the knife of the butcher. 
And yet he was a God, the king of kings, whose 
power was omnipotent, and whose knowledge was 
unbounded; who could have shaken the throne 
and darkened the destiny of even the tyrant that 
condemned him. Would that I could inherit, at 
this moment, the electric eloquence of a Sum- 
merfield, the unrivalled pencil of a West or a 
Leonardo di Vinci, that I might do justice to the 
glorious doctrine and picture of human redemp- 
tion. 

Neither the Talmud nor the Koran, nor any 
other doctrine ever promulgated by the mouth of 
man, is so replete in mildness and mercy, so full 
of grandeur and glory, of sublimity and song, as 
that which our Lord and Saviour gave toa dying 
world. The saint and the savage, the philoso- 
pher and the fool, alike have felt its influence and 
testified to the superb sentiments and livipg lan- 
ruage whichit contains. Its influence, what tel- 
escopic eyecan foresee, what human intelligence 
recapitulate. From that great and gloomy though 
slorious era, when the Saviour came to redeem a 
fallen world, it has swayed the minds of men, and 
its influence wil) continue over millions of men 
unborn. The cold and treacherous assassin, as 
he stole at midnight to the couch of sleeping in- 
nocence, hath felt its power when the undipped 
dagger fell from his conscience-stricken hand, 
and the savage tomahawk has found a grave, by 
the secret and mysterious influence of its god-like 

ower. It hath bidden the stream of charity to 
flow from the closed and withered heart of ava- 
rice, and it hath released the grip of oppression 
from the pale and piteous form of penury. Yea, 
it hath even softened the adamantine heart of the 
tyrant, and severed the chains which rattled on 
the arms of the guiltless sons of Africa. The 
pale and pensive suicide hath called upon it for 
aid, ere he lifted the weapon to the tottering 
throne of reason, nor did he callin vain; beneath 
the influence of its present baim and promised 
bliss, the troubled sea of passion subsided, and the 
wreeks of disappointed hopes broke with the next 
wave, on the shore of oblivion. Who hath not 
seen the condemned, the outcast of the earth, 
whose hands were still reeling with the gore of 
his fellow man, chained in the deep dark dungeon? 
And who hath not seen that dungeon become the 
happiest home that had ever held that wretch, by 
the influence of the gospel, making his heart a 
heaven, and casting a sunshine even on the hour 
of dreadful dissolution. Who then but a demon 
would sigh to see so glorious a gift cut off from 
the reach of man? Lives there a wretch who 
would wish to see the splendid sun of redemption, 
go down forever in the eternal night of infidelity ? 
Ay, what man, even a friend to society, would 
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smile to see the flimsy and fanciful philosophy of 
infidelity, triumph over the ruins of the superb 
system of christianity. Until something more 
sublime, something more consoling and concilia- 
tory, can be substituted in the place of the annihi- 
lating philosophy of infidelity, let the ancient and 
venerable temple of christianity still tower over 
the fallen pyramids of Pagan superstition, the 
éafeguard of morals and the harbinger of hope 
and happiness hereafter. I would rather bow at 
the humble altar of the christian,than be the Priest 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Delphic Oracle 
—I would rather trust to the merciful promises of 
the Gospel, than be versed in all the splendid and 
specious philosophy of the French I infati—I 
would rather wear the crown of the humblest of 
the martyrs, than that of the proudest potentate 
of earth. Where was the brilliant and fine-spun 
emit 36 of Voltaire, at the fearful moment of 
issolution? Where were the splendid and se- 
phistical reasonings of Mirabeau, Maupertuis 
and D’Alembert, when the last trump sounded in 
their dying ears? Gone like the airy fabric of a 
noon-day _ bean As well might such systems be 
compared to christianity, as the meteor of the 
night to the brilliantand beautiful luminaryof day. 
Other characters have arisen, flourished and 
fallen—other conquerers have shaken the world 
with the tumult of their triumphs, and dazzled the 
imaginations of men with the brilliancy of their 
achievements, and the rapidity of their career— 
other patriots have severed the chains and dis- 
pelled the Gothic darkness of slavery, entered 
the temple of fame and recorded the freedom of 
a nation; but none may compare with the rising 
of that illustrious luminary, for he not only shed a 
i 0 succeeding ages he not only conquer- 
ed the hearts and fallen hopes of man—he not only 
carried captive the king of terrors and the sins of 
the world, cal he triumphed over the tomb,and 
achieved a revolution in the very nature and 
nothingness, in the rary destiny and dignity of 
man. The splendor of his victories cast a shade 
upon the exploits of a Scipio and Cesar, for with- 
out a sword he revolutionized the world, and be- 
held the nations kneeling before him—the thun- 
ders of Sinai surpassed the eloquence of a Cicero 
in its grandeur and power, for it was more irre- 
sistible than the clash of arms and the tumult of 
battle, and the manner of his warfare reversed 
the order of revolution, giving, new life to the 
combatants. And by what means did he achieve 
so brilliant and beneficial a revolution? Go 
muse amid the melancholy and mouldering wrecks 
of Jerusalem, and ask the genius of those solitudes. 
Go and ascend the summit of the far-famed Cal- 
vary—go to the sepulchre of the Saviour, to the 
tomb of the triumphant Redeemer, and to the gar- 
den where his disciples slept under the influence 
of grief, and methinks an inspiration from those 
scenes will recite the story of his sufferings and 
sorrows, the history of the redemption of man. 
Let us turn for 2a moment and survey that 
scene which eventuated in the emancipation ofa 
world. Let us contemplate that character of all 
others the most illustrious and divine. We be- 
hold the man! To appearance but a man, yetin 
fact endowed with all the attributes of a God. 
The prophetic tongues of men long mouldered 





into dust, have foretold his dawning and his doom, 
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and his own intuitive knowledge, his own et 
phetic soul, is looking forward to that hour which 
must bring the consummation of that grand ca- 
tastrophe, which was destined to rescue millions 
from misery. But he shrunk not from the sacri- 
fice which was necessary to the consummation. 
The agonies of the Cross could not alarm him, 
neither had the tomb any terror for him, for he 
was confident of the triumph, and that he could 
descend, without fear, to that gloomy repository, 
which covers alike all human hopes and all hu- 
man anticipations. No human animosity or re- 
sentment dwelt in his heavenly heart; for with 
kindness and consideration, he designated the 
man who should betray him. Firmness and dig- 
nity were characteristic of him, who was not ig- 
norant that the most cruel and ignominious of 
all deaths awaited him. Behold him bound and 
dragged before the high Priest. I adjure thee, 
says Caiphas, in the name of the living God, to 
tell me whether thou art the Christ or not? IfI 
tell thee, returned the Saviour, thou wilt not be- 
lieve me; but nevertheless, I say to you, hereaf- 
ter you shall see the son of man sitting at the 
right hand of the power of God, and coming in 
the clouds of Heaven. The Priest hearing his 
words, that he was the son of God, cried out—he 
hath blasphemed, and is worthy of death. Ah! 
see how meekly he bears the indignities heaped 
upon him. How melts the heart at the recollec- 
tion, that he who was at that moment preparing 
to redeem poor fallen man by the sacrifice of his 
own sublime life, was also suffering the scorns, 
the taunts and buffetings, of those same creatures, 
for whom his blood was to be shed. The fall of 
Peter at that period, was a conspicuous example 
of the weakness of human nature, and thestrength 
of human resolution, for he no sooner became 
conscious of his fall, than he attempted to rise by 
repentance. “I hear not the voice of St. Peter, 
lamenting his fall,” says St. Ambrose, “ but I see 
his tears.’ Blessed tears, that can correct the 
heart. 

Let us survey the Saviour before Pilate, whom 
the crowd is calling upon the Judge to condemn. 
Let his blood fall upon us and our children, cried 
the Jews; and never was an imprecation more 
faithfully fulfilled, more avengingly executed. 
Pilate borne down by the torrent of his passions, 
stopped not to listen to the dictates of duty, the 
pleadings of pity, or the cries of injured inno- 
cence. Here is one of those strong and touching 
traits of human nature. Though his heart in- 
clined to pity the distressed and succour the in- 
nocent, yet the tumult of contending passions, the 
love of wealth, of grandeur and power, the fear 
of immolating popularity on the altar of human- 
ity, and the dread of the resentment of the mighty 
Cesar, the autocrat of the earth, opposed the pi- 
ous dictates of his heart, and resisted the phi- 
losophy of ny- 

In mournful silence let us follow the condemned 
Saviour to the summit of Calvary, and witness 
that spectacle, which struck terror to the specta- 
tros, and melted even the heart of adamant. Me- 
thinks I see him with his crown of thorns, and 
bending beneath the weight of his cross. The 
prophecy of Isaiah is fulfilled, for he is ranked 
with sinners. Methinks I see him nailed to the 
cross. It was the sixth hour of the day, and 
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what a dreadful hour. We are informed, by the 
incontestible evidence of sacrid writ,that a mourn- 
ful darkness over-spread the face of Heaven, and 
shrouded the earth asin mourning. There hung, 
at that tremendous hour, the adorable mediator 
between God and man, a spectacle for men and 
angels; an example of undying love and mercy. 
There he hung bleeding, and in agony, and though 
his sufferings were insulted, he sought norevenge, 
for his thoughts were the thoughts of peace. 
Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do. How tender, how touching were his words! 
Covered with wounds, he was emphatically that 
man of sorrows and pains that Isaiah had descri- 
bed. Knowing that all things which had been 
foretold were fulfilled; that all things were ac- 
complished, and that the grand consummation 
was at hand, he said, J thirst, and having drank 
the vinegar, he said, “ Itis consummated.” 'Three 
hours had this glorious though ghastly spectacle 
continued, and every thing which the Prophets 
had said of the Saviour and his sufferings, being 
accomplished, nothing remained but to pay the 
last tribute for the redemption of the world. 
What an hour was that of sublimity and sorrow— 
what a moment of terror and triumph! That 
and type of the Saviour, the glorious sun in the 
eavens, was eclipsed, as though unwilling to il- 
luminate the earth when the greater light of the 
world was darkening in death. An universal 
gloom, as of midnight or the grave, covered the 
earth until the ninth hour. The globe shook as 
with an earthquake, the eternal rocks cracked 
and split asunder, and the marble jaws of the 
rave opened and gave upits gloomy dead. Me- 
inks I see the terrific scene and hear the ex- 
clamations of the multitude, as they gaze with 
ghastly countenance upon the veil of the temple 
rent in twain. Jesus Christ at that moment of 
pie hy cried with a loud voice, Father into thy 
hands 


Icommend my spirit. Spent with suffering, , 


he bowed his head and died. What a glorious 
yet gloomy moment was that! The world was 
redeemed; the accumulated sins of man, which 
had been darkening his destiny from the Eden 
era to the Christian, were now washed away by 
the blood of him, of whom an elegant writer ob- 
serves, that with the very spear which they cru- 
cified him, he crucified the world. The very im- 
plements of their vengeance became the trophies 
ofhis victory. At that moment the sting of death 
was obliterated, and the triumph taken from the 
grave. Atthat moment the Idol tumbled from 
the Pagan temple, and the genius of its supersti- 
tions vanished forever. The tongues of the Hea- 
then Oracles, which for ages had held dominion 
over the intellect of man, became silent, and their 
inspiration was eclipsed in the glory of the Gos- 
pel of God. While the last words yet quivered 
upon the lips of the dying Saviour, the might 

revolution was achieved, the law became void, 
the mysteries and mandates of Moses passed 
away, and the new dispensation commenced. 
That dispensation, that Gospel, was not for the 
few, but the Ady not for the virtuous alone, 
but the vicious. The miser bowing before his 
rolden God, the menarch seated in grandeur on 
1is glittering throne, and the beggar bending be- 
neath his woes, are alike the subjects of its de- 
nunciations, alike the objects ofits offered mercy. 
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How greatis our necessity to seize with avidity 
the benefits which have resulted from this grand 
catastrophe and glorious consummation. Weare 
told by that same illustrious character, whom we 
have contemplated, that the hour is approaching 
with Ccratiite velocity, when net only we our- 
selves shall céase to exist, but even the splendid 
fabric of the universe shall passaway. We have 
his own word, that he will be present at the au- 
gust and terrific scene. That he will come in 
his chariot of fire on the clouds, and sit as a spec- 
tator of the grand fabric in flames. Ifthat uni- 
versal alarm were to break forth at this moment 
in the Heavens, what a consternation and con- 
fusion would it not produce in the concerns and 
pursuits of miserly man! In the resurrection of 
the Saviour we see a type of that terrific consum- 
mation, when every grave shall give up its dead, 
the sea roll forth its millions, and the tombs of 
oriental genius and the sepulchres of ancient 
saints ia sages, priests and prophets, teem with 
life. What a sublime assemblage! What a 
magnificent multitude! Itis impossible for the 
finite imagination of man to conceive the sublimi- 
ty of that scene, which Christ has declared shall 
be exhibited to the assembled millions of mankind. 
The idea of a single planet wrapt in flames, is too 

and to be admitted:into the mind; but to behold 

e millions of those vast globes, which make up 
the universe, on fire, to behold them released 
from the restraint of attraction and gravity, and 
rushing by each other like mighty comets, and 
bursting with the explosion of their materials, is 
a picture too great for the mind of man to con- 
ceive, or conceiving to describe. 

Let it be sufficient for us to know, that the 
Gospel has come down to us with glad tidings, and 
that he who rests upon that rock, need neither 
fear to look forward to the dissolution of nature, 
nor the wreck andruinof the universe. That he 
who builds upon that rock, need neither fear the 
gloom of the grave, nor the last loud blast which 
shall announce the cessation of the revolution of 
time. That doctrine upon which we rest our 
hopes, is destined to be more lasting than the 
proud Pyramids of Egypt—it has already resisted 
the test and tooth of time, and stood unhurt, amid 
the whirlwinds of passion. While the empires of 
the earth have passed away, and the thrones of 
despots have crumbled into dust, the temple of 
Christianity hath still stood unhurt by the war of 
Pagan superstition, or the incendiary of modern 
infidelity. Even if it had no relation to futurity, 
and only exerted its influence in the correction of 
society, it were a blessing not to be exchanged 
for heartless infidelities; it were a blessing the 
 oergry and most glorious ever given to man. 

hat it is founded in truth, needs no other proof 
than the destiny and present dilapidated state of 
the Jews. The heart of sensibility bleeds for 
their fate, but it is the eternal fiat of Heaven. 
That unhappy race is now scattered over the 
earth, a mock is set upon them, they have be- 
come a by-word, and they are the suspected ofall 

men. But they are not forgotten, they are still 
full of hope and faith, that the Messiah will yet 
make his appearance, and replace them again in 
the land of beautiful Palestine—that he will yet 
come in majesty and mercy to redeem the fallen 
favorites of Heaven, and to build up the breken- 
hearted children of Israel. 
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How astonishing, how startling is the fact, that 
christianity should have been opposed, at the very 
dawn, when every circumstance was fresh in the 
mind, and by men who had witnessed the very 
spectacle of an expiring God. “Socrates died 
like a philosopher,”’ says Rosseau, “ but Jesus 
Christ like a God.” Alas! the catacombs of ru- 
ined Rome, still exhibit the relics of the illustrious 
martyrs, who expired under the most excrucia- 
ting torments, or lingered out a miserable ex- 
istence, in the dungeons of superstitious tyranny. 
Methinks the agonizing groans of the persecuted 
christians, still echo along the mouldering walls 
of the Coliseum, where the unfeeling multitude 
looked unmoved upon the mangled martyr be- 
neath the tooth of the tiger, and the gore as it 
ne from the heart of the dying gladiator. 

here thousands of the primitive christians ex- 
pired, sad spectacles of amusement for their Pa- 
99 persecutors. But a subject so sublime, a 

octrine so divine, could not be obliterated by 
the paltry attempts of tyrants, and it has descend- 
ed the tide of time, to us the same brilliant and 
imperishable gift, as when promulgated to the 
world. ‘The millions of men who willcome after 
us, will see the same beauty and beatitude in its 
promises; the same grandeur and glory in its 
doctrine. No second Judas can arise to betray 
it, though thousands have attempted it ; no second 
traitor can triumph over the downfall of his doc- 
trine. It is fixed on the rock of ages. 

But toconclude my lofty theme. Every prophe- 
cy in the Gospel of our God, is fulfilling with as- 
tonishing rapidity and precision—the gilt of glad- 
tidings has gone forth to the very depths of our 
wilderness, and the savage sons of the forest, as 
the consequences, have forgotten their ferocious 
pursuits, and are seen bowing the knee to God, 
and no longer paying adoration to the setting sun. 
The ‘sonpet bes gone forth to the Arab and the 
Hindoo, and woman is gradually emerging from 
the long night of her slavery, to fill the station to 
which she is entitled. The very destiny of that 
Heathen inheritance has undergone a change, 
for the hunter is seen cultivating the land, and 
the war-chief making laws to govern his civili- 
zed posterity. Truly has the desert blossomed 
like the rose. No longer does the benighted 
mind of the Indian pay his devotions to the genius 
of clouds, or look for the coming of the Great 
Spirit in the storm of night; but he sees an evi- 
dence of the living God in all his works, in every 
leaf and every grain that vegetates on the earth. 
Such were the effects intended to be produced by 
that great consummation on Calvary. In every 
lane of life, and in every avocation of our con- 
cerns, may we not forget, that for us this grand 
sacrifice was made, and that the Saviour render- 
ed up his own life, that we might live forever. 

“ This truth how certain, when this life is 0’er 
Man dies to live, and lives to die no more.” 
MILFORD BARD. 
—_—_<>—__—— 
CHILDHOOD. 

I Jove to listen to the simple chat 

Of prattling infants. From the lip of youth 

1 draw a sweeter pleasure to remark 

How reason dawns towards her perfect day. 

How passion kindles and impels the soul 

To all the useful purposes of life. 
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From the United Service Journal. 
ST. HELENA. 
JANUARY, 1827. 


It was early in the morning when St. Helena 
first was seen from our decks, and it then seem- 
ed merely a dark speck on the horizon, but as 
we approached, its form became gradually more 
distinct, and in a few hours we found ourselves 
rapidly sailing within half a mile of the shore. 
If it is possible to conceive a steep, abrupt rock, 
fully eight hundred feet high, rising perpendi- 
cularly from the ocean, and offering no possible 
means ef landing, it will give a good idea of that 

art of St. Helena which is first approached 
sah the Southward. A few fissures in the 
rock are the only varieties in its uniform sur- 
face; not a blade of grass nor a tree can be seen, 
and its volcanic origin may be easily traced in 
the different strata of lava which appear to form 
the island. The colour of this precipice is a red- 
dish brown, and its dismal appearance was much 
heightened when we passed, by a gloomy cloud, 
which overtopped the high land, and § oem 
down in a stream of mist through the valleys, or 
rather chasms, we saw inland. On every high 
peak, or point of land, signal houses and 
guns had been placed, and after turning round a 

rojecting rock, we perceived a succession of 
Cattariak mounted with numerous guns, and bid- 
ding defiance to an invader. Indeed, it would be 
impossible for nature and art combined to form 
a more complete place of exile than this select- 
ed for Napeleon. 

The little town, however, offered some relief 
to the aridness of the preceding scenery. It is 
builtin James Valley, a narrow opening between 
two steep, barren hills. The Chatoh. Govern- 
ment-house, and a few verdant trees have a 
Largs, | effect from the anchoring place, which is 
not far distant from the shore. ‘The roofs of a 
few other habitations appear up the valley; and 
on the summit of a hill,a small grove of dwarf 
firs indicates that vegetation flourishes inland, 
although mone exists on the brink of the 
ocean. Our stay at St. Helena was not intend- 
ed-to exceed a few hours; but asit would have 
been the height of barbarism to have passed 
such a classic spot without seeing Longwood, 
and the tomb of Napoleon, five of our party 
landed, with strict injunctions from those whom 
want of taste and curiosity induced to remain 
on board, to bring off numerous slips of willow 
from the tree which droops over the grave. 

On landing and entering James Town, we 
proceeded to the hotel, and in a short time were 
provided with horses. When on the point of 
mounting, we were informed by our landlord, 
that it was necessary we should procure an or- 
der for admittance within the railing, which he 
offered to obtain for us. Away he went, and 
shortly returned with a printed order, in the 
Governor’s name, authorising the corporal on 
guard to allow the bearers to see the tomb, and 
cut slips of the willow. Furnished with this legal 
order for procuring memorials, we set off on our 
hitle steeds, and after passing through the only 
street in the town, commenced ascending the 
mountain by a road cut in the side of the hill, 
and guarded by a parapet. 

*9 
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As we sedately plodded along, musing on the 
events which led to the celebrity of St. Helena, 
and recalling to mind the journals of Las Cases, 
and others of Napoleon’s companions, we left 
the little town far below us in the valley, and on 
arriving at the summit of the hill, near a small 
verdant spot of ground, nourished by a running 
stream, we perceived the little cottage of Briars, 
where Napoleon first resided on landing at the 
Island. One low story, apparently containing 
but few apartments, constituted the mansion ; 
but our time not allowing us to examine the pre- 
mises, we a our journey, and after passing 
a pretty plantation of dwarf firs, opened a view 
of the hills and valleys of the west side of the 
island. The scenery here was really imposing ; 
the ground, broken into abrupt mountains, and 
deep valleys, presented a striking contrast, the 
latter being brilliant with beds of vegetation, 
where they formed the beds of rivulets, and the 
former regs their lofty heads to the clouds, 
with their surface quite parched and barren.— 
Here and there, where streams gushed from the 
rocks, stripes of verdure might be seen, and near 
them, or in the valleys, were little formal white 
houses, with red tiled or slated roofs, brilliant 
green windows, and their tout ensemble offering a 
perfect specimen of cockney taste, which seem- 
ed quite out of character with the boldness of 
the scenery, and reminded me forcibly of the 
little wooden houses I used to buy in toy-shops, 
to amuse myself with in my juvenile days. In 
the breaks between the mountains, the sea might 
be seen for a great distance far below us, blend- 
ing in the distance with the haze, so that no ho- 
rizon could be distinguished, and in the harbour 
oe shipping appeared the size of mere fishing- 

oats. 

We were still at some distance from the ob- 

is of our up but about a mile further, on 
ooking down the side of the hill, we perceived 
a little green spot, and a house in the vale below, 
whither we were directed by a man whom we 
met; and after passing a small gate,saw ata 
distance the far-famed willows, towards which 
we hastily directed our steps. 

Ata little wicket, leading intoa flower garden, 
we dismounted, and were met by a weather- 
beaten veteran, corporal of the 53d regiment, 
who was constituted guardian of the tomb. A 
pretty ery hedge, in full blossom, bordered 
the path which led to the sacred spot; on eithe 
side rose steep hills, which, uniting behind the 
tomb, formed a deep dell only open to the south- 
ward, where it looked down a valley; a neat 
green railing encircled a space of brilliant 
sward, about ten yards in diameter, and in the 
middle of this, under the appropriate shade of 
some venerable weeping willows, stood the square 
iron railing which guarded the last home of Na- 
poleon. The old corporal, who now acted as our 
cicerone, having ascertained that we were pro- 
vided with the proper order for admittance, 
proceeded in a drawling tone, and unmoved 
countenance, to ere us an account of the spot, 
in the same words, no doubt, that he had already 
ware to the hundred of visitors who had preced- 
ed us. 

_“ Here sir,” said he, “ the Emperor when he 
died expressed a wish to be buried, if so be that 
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they would not let his remains be carried to 
France; and there, sir, under that willow, he 
used often to sit talking with the Countess Ber- 
trand, when he was sufficiently well to drive to 
her little cottage, which you may see on the 
brow of the hill. Out of this spring, (pointing to 
a little rill of water which bubbled from the side 
of the hill) the water the Emperor drank was 
taken. If your honours would like some, here 
is a cup, (producing at the same time an old tin 
cup, rather the worse for wear, with which some 
of the party drew a little water from the stream;) 
and there, sir, within those railings, under the 


three broad flags, is placed Napoleon’s body,cross } 


— the head being towards those little painted 
sticks. 

“You see, gentlemen, this small space of 
earth, six inches wide, between the railings and 
the slabs. After the Emperor’s death, Madame 
Bertrand planted it all around with hearts-ease 
—I believe they call them pensees in French— 
and used to take great care of them, but they 
are all withered now. QO! she was a nice lady, 
God bless her! But, perhaps, gentlemen, you 
would like to enter the railing; here is one of 
the bars which takes out,and as you are none 
of * nae very stout, you may slip through. I re- 
collect not long since, an old fat General from 
Bombay, who rather than not get inside, took 
off his coat, waistcoat, and almost every thing he 
wore.’ 

We followed the old man’s advice, and enter- 
ing the aperture in the railing, stood over the 
remains of l’Empereur des Francais. 1 know 
not why it was, but we simultaneously took off 
our hats; we all felt that respect and reverence 
which we should have expressed had he been 
alive,and ‘seemed to be hurt at the idea of a 
group of British officers thus unceremoniously 
invading the resting-place of the “ vanquished 
victor.” It was not romance that occasioned 
this sensation, (one of my companions having 
served in the navy since Trafalear, and been 
two years a prisoner in France; whilst another, 
from his earliest youth, had been fighting in the 
Peninsula against the armies of the man whose 
dust now lay below us,) but that deference which 
is always due to the memory of those, whose su- 
perior talents, and strength of mind, have made 
them rise above the rest of their cotemporaries. 
No inscription, not even the name Napoleon, 
had been engraven on the slabs; fame, such as 
his, requires no other or mere splendid memorial 
than that which it will ever retain, the regrets 
of the French, and their recollections of the 

lorious deeds performed by their arms when 
- on to glory and victory by “ Celui qui n'est 
plus.” 

Whilst we were cutting a few slips of myrtle 
and willow, a mist gradually overspread the hill, 
and soon envelopes us in a fog, which terminat- 
ed ina shower; but a gentleman, whose house 
was near, having kindly offered a shelter, my 
companions took shelter, whilst I, notwithstand- 
ing the rain, attempted to make a sketch; this 
done, we prepared to start for Lon swood, but 
found that the corporal had not yet finished his 
task. After we had written our names in a pa- 
per to be shown to the Governor, he requested 
our attention toa board hanging up in the sentry 
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box, on which was pasted a paper, containing 
the following lines, written by some captain of a 
merchant ship. : 

Our guide seemed to consider them the very 
acme of the poetic talent, and as I thought them 
very good, though in rather a different sense, I 
transcribed them. 

“ Here contemplative traveller, prythee come, 
Behold bright genius Grandeur ’s in this tomb, 
As great a conqueror as e’er drew breath; 

First by ambition conquered, here by death. 
Fate sealed his death, his name exalted flies _ 
On Fame’s proud pimions, towering to the skies. 
Long as the Isle of St. Helena stands, 

So long the loud obstrepulous trump of Fame, 
To future ages sounds Napoleon’s name. 


As our old friend seemed rather attached to 
Napoleon, 1 concluded the same feeling must 
have existed amongst his comrades, and asked 
him whether the soldiers of the different regi- 
ments much regretted his death. 

“* Why, sir,” said he, “I don’t know; you see 
we had always very hard duty, being constantly 
on guard or picket.” i 

his was quite enough, so slipping half-a-gui- 
nea into his hand, we remounted our horses, and 
set off at a canter for Longwood, which was dis- 
tant about a mile and a half. ou 

Previous to reaching the house, which is built 
on the table-land of a small hill, we passed 
through a scanty grove of stunted trees, and 
dismounted at the door leading into the billiard 
room of Longwood. The house consisted of a 
ground-floor, with a roof qncoenngy low; the 
rooms, few in number, ‘vere small, dark, and 
damp, and even during the residence of the Em- 

eror, when furnished, they cannot but have 
Sean most wretched; now the house was quite 
dilapidated. The room where Napoleon breath- 
ed his last, contained a threshing machine ; his 
sitting room had been converted into a granary, 
and the library where he passed the greater por- 
tion of his time, and dictated the memoirs he left 
as a legacy to the world, was now a hen-house! 
The bed-room, fitted up with stalls, served as a 
stable; and the out-houses, once occupied by his 
faithful generals, Montholon and Gourgaud, 
were appropriated to a like purpose! I ascended 
to the garret where Las Cases slept, but could 
eine ho stand upright init. Is ita subject of 
wonder that Napoleon should have complained 
of ill-treatment, when the house given him as @ 
residence was so bad, that now it is only consl- 
dered fit for a store-house. The garden in which 
he used to walk was still in existence, but no- 
thing about Longwood remained to indicate that 
there had resided Napoleon. The new house 
erected by the British Government was comfort- 
able, large, and pretty; it had been very hand- 
somely furnished, but the Emperor never occu- 

ied any of the apartments, his health having 
hoon so bad at the time the house was finished, 
that he would not remove from his old residence. 

Whilst I was looking at Longwood, with that 
curiosity which every person would feel, who 
ever heard of Napoleon, and was remarking to 
one of my companions that it was unfortunate 
England should have been obliged to bear the 
odium of Napoleon’s confinement, when she was 
the only nation in Europe which gained nothing 
by his detention,a young man who had joine 
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our party, merely because he thought it would 
be fine fun to havea ride up the hill, and who 
knew no more about Napoleon than that a Ge- 
neral of that name fought the battle of Water- 
loo, came up to me, after gaping about him for 
some time, and said, 

PY W ell, this is a pretty house, what is the name 
of it?” 

“ Pshaw!” said I, as I turned away, and 
mounted my horse; “ twice to-day have I been 
delighting myself with glorious visions of the 
past, and doomed to have them banished by the 
common-place remark of some ignorant being, 
whose heart or senses are too dull to appreciate 
the melancholy but pleasing sensation which one 
feels when contemplating scenes rendered so fa- 
mous by history as these.” 

Evening now warned us to hasten our return 
to James Town, and in a few hours afterwards, 
we were again ploughing the ocean, on our way 
to merry old England, highly gratified and de- 
lighted by our short, but interesting visit, to the 
* Isle of the Ocean.” T. A. T. 

(oe em I ae 
Written for the Casket. 
A SCENE ON THE ILLINOIS. 
‘Optima quieque dies miseris mortalibus evi 
Prima fugit.’’—Vérg. : 
*T was May, and Fora, in her pride, display’d 

The sylvan foliage and the flow’ry lawns; 
The variegated landscape, well designed, 
Conspir’d to elevate the thoughtful soul 
Above earth’s sordid, avaricious scenes. 
‘The feather’d choristers, in am’rous lays, 
Sang grateful notes for surmmer’s gentle reign; 
And Illinois rolled by in silent pomp, 

With gentle waves his grass-green borders kissing. 
Far in the east, where the extended prairie 
Seem’d to support the sky, the orient sun 
Had scarcely Loae'd his head, when to inhale 
Aurora’s breath, and to enjoy the fragrance 
Of summer’s morning sweets, I wander’d forth, 
Along th’ umbrageous banks of Illinois. 


One endless prairie spreads the spacious east, 
And scorns all confines but the ambient skies; 
The southern view presents th’ enormous hills, 
in height as huge as those the giants climb’d 
To burst the brazen barrier of the sky; 

And every view the eye was pleas’d to trace 

Was dress’d in summer’s richest robes of’ green. 
The occidental shore of this fam’d stream, 

Close to the clear cerulean water's edge, 

In all the native rustic loveliness 

Of western wilds, a humble cot display’d. 

I stroll’d along, unmindful of aught else 

Than Nature’s lovely scenes, which, dress’d so gay, 
Had quite absorb’d my thinking faculties. 


Now all around a pleasing aspect wears, 
And emulates some sweet Italian scene : 
Silence held sole dominion, as of old, 
Save winged choristers and limpid streams. 
But Nature’s glories hold a transient reign ; 
A with’ring frost soon nips their vernal bloom: 
And fugitive alike is human joy :— 
The soonest fades our most Hyblean bliss. 

My winding course was towards this lonely roof, 
Which, as I near’d, the oft-repeated sounds 
Of bursting grief salute th’ awaken’d ear. 
With agitated steps, I sought the door, 
fo see what cause could interrupt the calm 
Of this most sacred sylvan sabbath scene ; 
But, ere my steps had cross’d the vestibule, 
‘The cause was all explain’d, for, ’neath this roof 
Pale sickness long had made his dread abode, 
And now the ruthless messenger of grief, 5 
With brandish’d lance, had singled out his victims, 
And menac’d oft, but still delay’d to strike. 
Long had they strove against the fell disease, 


A SCENE ON THE ILLINOIS—-AN INDIAN STORY. 


Oh, vain are all your recipes of art! 

Vain all the assiduity of friends ! 

In vain you watch the long expiring breath! 
seless to vain restoratives apply ! 

Kind parents, a/l your anxious antidotes 

Can never tempt death’s cruel iron arms, 

To stay the shaft and let the victim live! | 

Fast-rolling tears and sighs will nought avail, 

For the disease is fierce and racking torture 

With rage enervating pervades his system, 

And closes all the avenues of sense. 

His eyes are seal’d in death! behold the last ! 

His breast has heav’d the last expiring breath ! + 
How shall th’ unpractis’d muse attempt to sing 

The sick’ning sorrow of a scene like this? 

A scene so well portray’d on mem’ry’s page, 

It bids defiance to oblivion’s veil. a 

Mourn not, dear parents, that your William’s days 

Were immature. Your loss is but his gain. 

Death kindly has averted all the ills 

That stood t’ await him through life’s dreary vale. 

On him the raging storm of hail and rain 

Shall never fall with paralyzing force; 

Nor shall he feel the fierce meridian ra: 

Of vertic suns that blaze with baneful heat. 

His heart shall never know the sick’ning pangs 

Of roaming far from love and social scenes; 

His ears shall never hear, in dumb despair, : 

A worse than death from beauty’s treacherous lips ; 

But, far above our sublunary vale 

Of various woes, in ultra-mundane space, 

He reaps ambrosial flowers, immortal blooms, 

Where spring eternal holds perennial reign. 

Lewistown, Fulton Co. Il. A. H. MAXFIELD. 


nee 
AN INDIAN STORY. 

It was asultry evening towards the last of June, 
1722, that Captain Harmon and his eastern ran- 

ers, urged their canoes upon the Kennebec 

iver, in pursuit of their savage enemies. For 
hours they toiled diligently at the oar—the last 
trace of civilization was left behind—and the 
long shadows of the skirting forests met and 
blended in the middle and broad stream, that 
wound darkly through them. At every sound 
from the adjacent shores—the rustling wing of 
some night-bird, or the quick footstep of some 
wild beast—the dash of the oar was suspended 
and the ranger’s grasp tightened on his rifle. All 
knew the peril of the enterprize; and that silence, 
which is natural to men who feel themselves in 
the extreme of mortal jeopardy, settled like a 
cloud upon the midnight adventurers. 

“ Hush—softly men!’ said the watchful Har- 
mon, in a voice, which scarcely rose above a 
hoarse whisper, as his canoes swept around a 
ragged promontory, “ there is a light ahead!” 

All eyes were bent towards the shore. A tall 
Indian fire : poor up amidst the great oaks, 
casting a red and strong light upon the dark wa- 
ters. Fora single and breathless moment the 
operation of the oar was suspended, and ever 
one listened with painful earnestness to catc 
the well known sounds, which seldom failed to 
indicate the propieaty of the savages. But all 
was now silent. ith slow and faint movements 
of the oar, the canoes gradually approached the 
suspected spot. The landing was effected in si- 
lence. After ——— cautiously in the dark 
shadow, the party at length ventured within the 
broad circle of the light which at first attracted 
their attention. Harmon wasat their head with 
an eyeand ahand as quick as those of the savage 
enemy whom he sought. 

The body of a fallen tree lay across the path. 





Which baflled all their ASsculapian skill. 


As the rangers were in the point of leaping over 
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it, the hoarse whisper of Harmon again broke 
the silence— : 

“ God of Heaven!” he exclaimed, pointing to 
the tree—“ See here? ’tis the work of the cursed 
red-skins.” 

A smothered curse growled on the lips of the 
rangers as they bent grimly forward in the direc- 
tion pointed out by theircommander. Blood was 
sprinkled on the long grass—and a human hand 
—the hand of a white man, lay on the bloody log! 

There was not a word spoken, but every coun- 
tenance worked with terrible emotion. Had the 
rangers followed their own desperate inclination, 
they would have hurried recklessly onward to 
the work of vengeance; but the example of their 
leader, who had regained his usual calmness and 
self-command prepared them for less speedy, but 
more certain triumph. Cautiously passing over 
the fearful obstacle in the pathway, and closely 
followed by his companions, he advanced stealth- 
ily with his oe as much as possible, behind 
the thick trees. Ina few moments they obtained 
a full view of the objects of theirsearch. Stretch- 
ed at their length around a huge fire, but a con- 
venient distance from it,lay the painted and half 
naked savages. It was evident from their ap- 
pearance, that they had seme the day in one of 
their horrid revels ; and they were now suffering 
under the effects of intoxication. Occasionally, 
a grim warrior among them started half upright, 
grasping his tomahawk, as if to combat some 
vision of his disordered brain, but unable to shake 
off the stupor from his senses, uniformly fell back 
into his former position. 

, The rangers crept nearer.—As they bent their 
keen eyes along their well-tried rifles, each felt 
perfectly sure of his aim. They waited for the 
signal of Harmon, who was endeavoring to bring 
his long musket to bear upon the head of the sav- 

s. “Fire!” he at length exclaimed, as the 
sight of his piece interposed full and distinct be- 
tween his eye and the wild scalp-lock of the In- 
dian, “ Fire, and rush on !’””—The sharp voice of 
thirty rifles thrilled through the heart of the forest. 
There was a groan—a smothered cry—a wild 
and convulsive movement among the sleeping In- 
dians, and all again was silent. _ é 

The rangers sprang forward with their club- 
bed muskets and hunting knives; but their work 
was done. The red men had gone to their last 
audit before the Great Spirit; and no sound was 
heard among them save the gurgling or the hot 
blood from their lifeless bosoms. 


(ee lf 
ae PLEASURE. 

Society is not, and ought not to be, exclusively devoted 
to serious concerns. The beneficent Creator of the Uni- 
verse would not have adapted human beings to the enjoy- 
ment of his gifts unless he intended that they should be 
enjoyed. ‘ith the law which enjoins industry comes the 
law of fruition —Why should the eye be formed to per- 
ceive natural and artificial beauty, if it is not to be used for 
that purpose? Why has the capacity to make instruments 
capable of emitting sweet sounds been given, if such sounds 
are not to be heard? Why should the human structure be 
capable of the sweetest melody, and of graceful action, and 
of the delightful expression, beaming trom innocent and 
heavenly countenances, if pleasure from such sources were 
forbidden us? Why does the grape ripen, the silk worm 
toil, the annual fleece return, the diamond sparkle, the mar- 
ble yield to the chisel, and the canvass catch and preserve 
the nn of anes, bat to —nee human desire, an- 
imate industry, and reward with fruition? It is the ex 
and the abuse that are forbidden. alana 


PLEASURE—DR. FRANKLIN. 





SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin Franklin was born at Boston in 
New England, in 1705. His father had emigra- 
ted from great Britain in 1682; his mother, the 
second wife, was an American. At twelve 
years of age, he was apprenticed to his brother, 
a printer; but left the situation, in consequence 
of a disagreement, before the expiration of his 
indentures. He then hired himself as journey- 
man at Philadelphia, went over to England for 
employ, came back, superceded his old master, 
set up a newspaper, and became printer to the 
provincial assembly. Having been employed to 
print the paper currency, he defended an in- 
crease of emission in a pamphlet which drew 
attention. He married, in 1730, a widow lady, 
to whom he had been attached before her first 
marriage. In 1731, he proposed to found the still 
subsisting public library of Philadelphia on a 
subscription plan. In 1732, he began to publish 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, a book which has in- 
spired some of the closeness that distinguishes the 

merican character. In 1736,he was appointed 
clerk to the general assembly of Philadelphia; 
and, in 1737, post-master. About this time, on 
the occasion of some loss by fire, he suggested a 
hand-in-hand assurance office. 

His attention was next drawn to the pheno- 
menon of electricity. He first ascertained, in 
1752, by an experiment witha silken kite, the 
identity of lightning and the electric fluid. This 

reat fact is well recorded in the inscription on 
is bust: Eripuit fulmen celo. He was already 
at this time a member of the general assembly 
of Pennsylvania, having been elected as a bur- 
gess for the city of Philadelphia in 1747. He 
spoke seldom, sententiously, concisely, but with 
convincing aptness. In 1749, he drew a plan 
for an academy to be endowed by the state, and 
managed by trustees: it was realized in 1755. 

In 1754, the depredations of the Indians on the 
American frontiers had become grieveous and 
alarming; the colonies of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachussetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, appointed commissioners, 
or deputies, to meet at Albany, and to devise 
some plan of military defence. Dr. Franklin 
attended on behalf of his province, and produced 
“The Albany Plan of Union.” The idea was to 
solicit an act of parliament for establishing a 
general government over the colonies, consistin 
of a governor to be named by the crown, and o 
a parliament to be named by the assemblies of 
the provincial states, in the proportion of their 
respective populoueness. This general govern- 
ment was to raise troops, build forts, and to pro- 
vide for the public defence. This scheme was 
in America held too favourable to the influence 
of the crown, and was therefore rejected by the 
colonial assemblies: in England it was held too 
favourable to the independence of the song 
and was therefore rejected by the ministry 0 
Great Britain. But the discusion served to 
familiarize the words congress, general govern- 
ment, American army, and thus to prepare the 
very form of confederacy which was resorted 
to during the rebellion. Dr. Franklin was 
deputed, in 1757, to Great Britain, there to 
solicit the abolition of certain exemptions from 






























DR. FRANKLIN. 


taxation which had been foolishly conferred on 
the selfish family of Penn. He succeeded in the 
object of his embassy; and, during his stay in Lon- 
don, he published a pamphlet, pointing out the 
advantages which would result from the conquest 
of Canada. This pamphlet produced the desired 
effect, and thus delivered the North Americans 
from the danger of a French neighbourhood. 
When it is considered how exactly the Albany 
Plan of Union was adhered to during the rebel- 
lion, and how unsafe such a rebellion would have 
been for the friends of independence, if the 
French had retained the soverignty of Canada, 
it seems reasonable to attribute to the foresight 
or providence of Franklin, the whole scheme of 
events which was subsequently realized: an in- 
stance of sagacity, or rather of power over fate, 
of which there are few examples even among 
the greatest men. In the summer of 1762 he 
returned to America, and was remunerated with 
five thousand pounds currency for his services. 
In 1764, the Penn family, irritated at the tax- 
ation to which Dr. Franklin had rendered their 
estates liable, caballed against his re-election, 
and found means to exclude him from the repre- 
sentation of Philadelphia: but the assembly con- 
tained a majority of his friends, who appointed 
him provincial agent, and deputed him once 
more to Great Britain. He embarked for Hol- 
land, where he landed in 1766, and made a circuit 
which included some German territory. After 
presenting his credentials in Great Britain, he 
also visited France, and became acquainted 
among men of letters and talent, who were af- 
terwards to support the American cause. On 
returning to London, Dr. Franklin obtained the 
secret correspondence of some over loyal Ameri- 
can with the British government, by the publica- 
tion of which a great odium was excited against 
them in America; and thus the friends of the 
British ascendancy were deterred from making 
the communications essential to their purposes. 
The presentation of a petition from the Mas- 
sachussetts assembly, occasioned Dr. Franklin to 
be called for examination before the Privy Coun- 
cil. The solicitor-general, Wedderburn, poured 
on him a torrent of abuse, and charged him with 
sedition and disloyalty: there was foresight in the 
speech; he could perceive the drift without know- 
ing how to intercept the purposes of Franklin. 
Hostilities having begun against the British go- 
vernment at Boston in 1772, Dr. Franklin re- 
turned, in 1775, to America, and was immediate- 
ly elected a delegate to congress by the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania. Under the command of 
Washington, the friends of independence dis- 
played a perseverance in the field not unworthy 
of their conduct in the senate. Dr. Franklin 
was deputed to France in 1776, and accomplish- 
ed, in 1778, an alliance between the United 
States and the French. This recognition of 
their independence was acceded to by the British 
king in 1782, and Mr. Franklin triumphantly 
signed the treaty extorted from his humbled 
sovereign. A purer Magna Charta of liberty 
was worn for Ameriea than that which had been 
obtained of old at Runnemede: Franklin was the 
Langton, and Washington the Fitzwalter, of this 
hew and greater revolution. 
In 1787, Dr. Franklin projected and establish- 
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ed the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery,and the relief of free negroes 
unlawfully held in bondage, and the improve- 
ment of the condition of the African race. The 
constitution of this society is far better devised 
than that of the English societies against the 
slave trade, which begin attempting the reform- 
ation at the wrong end. 

Dr. Franklin was not elected president of the 
United States, an instance of national ingrati- 
tude which deserves some reprobation. In po- 
litical revolutions the directing intellect is a 
higher power than the hand that executes. The 

oses is entitled to the preference over the Jo- 
shua, the Daniel over the Darius, the Langton 
over the Fitzwalter, the Franklin over the Wash- 
ington, the Talleyrand over the Buonaparte. 
Dr. Franklin, therefore, ought first to have as- 
cended the seat of honour: nor was it probable, 
considering his great age, that the presidentship 
could ever be allotted to him, unless given at 
first; whereas Washington could yy repeat- 
edly to obtain it, after the end of venkiin’s 
term of years. 

After the year 1788, Dr. Franklin was con- 
fined to his room, and died in 1790, afflicted with 
gout and stone, on the 17th of April. His will 

equeaths a considerable fortune in public pur- 
poses. 

The writings of Dr. Franklin are justly ad- 
mired for a plain popularity of style, for the 
distinct picturesque character of idea, for hu- 
mourous Socrastic irony, and the art of arguing 
to the selfishness. ‘The reader is constantly put 
in mind of the use that will accrue to him, and 
such as him, from the adoption of Dr. Franklin’s 
——— Even a question of science is never 

andled as a question of curiosity, where to 
evolve the truth is the disinterested end in view: 
it must be hooked to some petty practical pur- 
pose of private accommodation before it is held 
worthy of being investigated. This concatena- 
tion of the cut to every footstep is a clog for 
excellence. It illiberizes science; but it seems 
to be the characteristic of American philosophy. 
The national foible is readily forgotten in Dr. 
Franklin, when his vast efficacy is contemplated. 
History will class him among her great men; 
among strong minds employed in directing the 
important events. He had, perhaps, more of 
craft than of boldness, more of prudence tban 
of magnanimity; but he obtained his ends with- 
out harshness or waste of effort. He early saw 
the scope of his pursuit, and proceeded towards 
it, step by step, with a singleness of purpose, and 
an undeviating perseverance, that rarely ac- 
company a comprehensive mind. Indeed, Dr. 
Franklin’s range of attention and idea was but 
narrow. ‘The classical, poetical, and elegant 
writers had employed little of his leisure; the 
moral, the sublime, the heroic delineations of the 
muse, seldom tinged his sentiments or actions; 
nor had the luxuries and refinements of social 
life attraction enough to encroach much on his 
habits of snug sufficiency. He allowed himself 
time to think, and time to say but little: that 
little was always hitting: and what especially 
will consecrate his memory to the grateful vene- 
ration and glowing applause of the remotest pos- 
terity is, that he belonged among those worlds 
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BV : 
who have assisted the people to obtain liberty; 


and not among those crin elings, who have as- 
sisted sovereigns to extend their power. 
——<—- — 


From Mrs. Barney’s National Magazine. 
HOME. 
BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Oh! ’tis sweet to retire from the world and its wiles, 
And renounce all life’s idle inducements to roam, 
To fly from its tumults, to court not its smiles, 
And to centre our joys in the circle at home. 
To trust but to those who we know are sincere, 
And who in our paths never scattered a thorn ; 
To live but for those who deserve to be dear, 
And laugh the vain world and its vot’ries to scorn. 
Not forced to applaud what our hearts disapprove, 
Or venture in whispers alone to condemn; 
But to place all our hopes on the few that we love, 
And feel we are safe in depending on them. 
Not idly to linger till time shall proclaim, 
That the seirch ch after pleasure must shortly be o’er, 
And nothing is left but a weak worn-out frame ; 
And regret for the days which no power can restore. 


But ere the gay summer of youth shall be fled 

To find out the end of existence below, 

And while we the sweet tears of gratitude shed 
Acknowledge this world hath no more to bestow. 


—<———_—— 
THE EYE. 

The following beautiful description of the Eye 
forms a part of the chapter upon Light, in Ar- 
nott’s Physics, a work of great interest and 
learning:— 

“ But this miracle of light would have been 
totally useless, and the lovely paradise of earth 
would have been to man still a dark and dreary 
desert, had there not been the twin miracle of 
an organ of commensurate delicacy to perceive 
the light, viz. of the eye; in which there is the 
round corner of such perfect transparence, 

laced exactly in the anterior centre of the ball, 
fad elsewhere it had been useless) then gat | 
behind this the beautiful curtain, the iris, wi 
its pupil dilating and contracting to suit the in- 
tensity of light—and exactly behind this again, 
the chrystaline lens, having aay qualities, 
which only ag ge structure in human art 
can attain, and by the entering light forming 
on the retina beautiful pictures and images of 
the objects in front, the most sensible part’ of the 
retina being where the images fall. Of these 
parts and conditions, had any one been other- 
wise than as it is, the whole eye had been use- 
less, and light useless, and the great universe 
useless to man, for he could not have existed in 
it. Then, farther, we find that the precious or- 
gan, the eye, is placed, not as if by accident, 
somewhere near the centre of the person, but 
aloft on a proud eminence, where it becomes 
the glorious watch-tower of the soul; and again 
not so that to alter its direction, the whole per- 
son must turn, but in the head, which, on a pi- 
vot of admirable structure, moves while the 
body is at rest; the ball of the eye, moreover, 
being furnished with muscles, which, as the will 
directs, turn it with the rapidity of lightning to 
sweep round the horizon, or take in the w 10le 
heavenly concave; then is the delicate orb se- 
cured ina strong socket of bone, and there is 
over this, the arched eyebrow as a cushion, to 
destroy the shock of blows, and with its inclined 
hairs to turn aside the descending perspiration, 


HOME-——THE EYE-—-VISITING. 


which might incommode ; then there is the soft 
and pliant eyelid, with its beauteous fringes, in- 
cessantly wiping the polished surface, and 
spreading over it the pure moisture poured out 
by the lacrymal glands above, of which moisture 
the superfluity, by a fine mechanism, is sent into 
the nose, there to be evaporated by the current 
of the breath; still further, instead of there being 
only one so precious organ, there are two, lest 
one by accident should be destroyed, but which 
two have so entire a sympathy, that they act to- 
gether as only one more perfect; then the sense 
of sight continues perfect during the period of 
growth from birth to maturity, although the dis- 
tance from the lens to the retina is constantly 
varying; and the pure liquid which fills the eye, 
if rendered turbid by disease or accident, is, b 
the actions of life, although its source be the thic 
red blood, gradually restored to transparency. 
The mind, which can suppose or admit that 
within any limits of time, even a single such or- 
gan of vision could have been produced by ac- 
cident or without design,—and still more, that 
the millions which now exist on earth, all equally 
perfect, can have sprung from accident—or 
that the millions of millions in the past ages, 
were all but accidents—and that the inti 
millions throughout the animate creation, where 
each requires a most peculiar fitness to the na- 
ture and circumstances of the animal, can be 
accident, must surely be of extraordinary cha- 
racter, or must have received unhappy bias in 
its education. 


ean penne 

VISITING. 
In polite visiting it seems an implied contract 
that the parties shall not meet. A very fine lady, 


at stated times, sends round her empty chair, at- 
tended by her footmen, to leave her cards at the 
houses of those who stand on her visiting list: they, 
in their turn, repay her in like coin, both, on those 
occasions, ordering their servants to deny them; 
that is, to say they are not at home; a circum- 
stance so usual, that an innocent country boy, 
servant to an eminent taylor, who had been chid 
for telling truth in going to the door, would not 
answer whether his mistress was at home or not, 
till he had asked her. 

When a fine lady gives a route, and has as- 
sembled a multitude of persons, whose coaches 
and chairs block up the street, it is then that she 
takes an opportunity of visiting her friends. 
This she does to shew her superiority over vulgar 
customs, as low-bred people have the foolish no- 
tion that, when they have invited company, it 18 
necessary to stay at home to entertain them. 
Indeed, as at a polite route there are generally 
more persons than can be properly noticed by 
the lady, it is best to speak to none. 

Among inferior persons, routes and card pat 
ties are meetings for the benefit of the mistress 
of the house, who out of the card-money, not only 
repays all her expenses, but also puts something 
considerable in her pocket. It is inconceivable 
how low this practice of giving routes descends.— 
I have known a lady living up two pair of stairs 
in a lodging, have routes weekly, at which she 
has had more than thirty people, in a couple 0! 
rooms, each about twelve feet r* waa and one 0! 
them somewhat incumbered with a bed. 
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SOLITARY INDIAN FEMALE. 


ACCOUNT OF A 


SOLITARY INDIAN FEMALE. 


On the 11th of January, as some of my com- 
panions were hunting, they saw the track of a 
strange snow-shoe, which they followed ; and at 
a considerable distance came to a little hut, 
where they discovered a young woman sitting 
alone. As they found that she understood their 
language, they brought her with them to the 
tents. On examination she proved to be one of 
the western Dog-ribbed Indians, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Athapuscow Indians in 
the summer of 1770; and in the following sum- 
mer, when the Indians that took her prisoner 
were near this part, she had eloped from them, 
with an intent to return to her own country ; but 
the distance being so ‘great, and having, after 
she was taken prisoner, been carried in a canoe 
the whole way, the turnings and windings of the 
rivers and lakes were so numerous, that she for- 
vot the track; so she built the hut in which he 

ound her, to protect her from the weather dur- 
ing the winter, and here she had resided from 
the first setting in of the fall. 

From her account of the moons past since her 
elopement, it appeared that she had been near 
seven months without seeing a human face ; dur- 
ing all which time she had supported herself 
very well by snaring partridges, rabbits, and 
squirrels ; she had also killed two or three bea- 
vers and some porcupines. That she did not 
seem to have been in want is evident, as she had 
a small stock of provisions by her when she was 
discovered; and was in good health and condi- 
tion, and I think one of the finest women, of a 
real Indian, that I have seen in any part of North 
America. 

The methods practised by this poor creature 
io precure a livelihood, were truly admirable, 
and are great proofs that necessity is the mother 
of invention. When the few deer sinews, that 
she had an opportunity of taking with her, were 
all expended in making snares and sewing her 
clothing, she had nothing to supply their place 
but the sinews of the rabbits’ legs and feet; these 
she twisted together for that purpose with great 
dexterity and success. The rabbits, &c. which 
she caught in those snares, not only furnished 
her with a comfortable subsistence, but with the 
skins she made a suit of neat and warm clothing 
for the winter. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive that a person in her forlorn situation could 

’€ 80 composed as to be capable of contriving 

or executing any thing that was not absolutel 
necessary to her existence; but there were suf- 
ficient proofs that she had extended her care 
much farther, as all her clothing, beside being 
calculated for real service, showed great taste, 
and exhibited no little variety of ornament. The 
materials, though rude, were very curivusly 
wrought, and so judiciously placed, as to make 
the whole of her garb have a very pleasing, 
though rather romantic appearance. 

ler leisure hours from hunting had been 
employed in twisting the inner rind or bark of 
willows into small lines, like net-twine, of which 
she had some hundred fathoms by her; with this 
she intended to make a fishing-net as soon as the 

‘pring advanced. It is of the inner bark of wil- 
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lows, twisted in this manner, that the Dog-ribbed 
Indians make their fishing-nets, and they are 
much preferable to those made by the Northern 
Indians. 

Five or six inches of an iron hoop, made into 
a knife, and the shank of an arrow-head of iron, 
which served her for an awl, were all the metals 
this poor woman had with her when she eloped; 
and with these implements she had made herself 
complete snow-shoes, and several other useful 
articles. 

Her method of making fire was equally sin- 

ular and curious, having no other materials for 
that purpose than two hard sulpherous stones. 
These, by long friction and hard knocking, pro- 
duced a few sparks, which at length communi- 
cated to some touchwood; but as this method 
was attended with some trouble, and not always 
with success, she did not suffer her fire to go out 
all the winter. Hence we may conclude that 
she had no idea of producing fire by friction in 
the manner practised by the Esquimaux and 
many other uncivilized nations; because, if she 
had, the above-mentioned precaution would have 
been unnecessary. 

The singularity of the circumstance, the come- 
liness of her person, and her approved accom- 
plishments, occasioned a strong contest between 
several of the Indians of my party, who should 
have her for a wife; and the poor girl was actu- 
ally won and lost at wrestling a near halfa score 
of different men the same evening. My guide, 
Mantonabee, who at that time had no less than 
seven wives, a:: women grown, besides a young 
girl uf eleven or twelve years old, would have 
put in for the prize also, had not one of bis wives 
made him ashamed of it by her sarcastical ob- 
servations. 

When the Athapuscow Indians took the above 
Dog-ribbed woman prisoner, they, according to 
the universal custom of those savages, surprised 
her and her party in the night, and killed every 
soul in the tent, except herself and three other 
young women. Among those whom they killed 
were her father, mother, and husband. Her 
young, child, four or five months old, she con- 
cealed in a bundle of clothing, and took with her 
undiscovered in the night; but when she arrived 
at the place where the Athapuscow Indians had 
left their wives, which was not far distant, they 
began to examine her bundle, and finding the 
child, one uf the women took it frem her and 
killed it on the spot. 

This last piece of barbarity gave her sucha 
disgust to those Indians, that notwithstanding 
the man who took care of her treated her in 
every respect as his wife, and was, she said, re- 
markably kind to, and even fond of her, so far 
was she from being able to reconcile herself to 
any of the tribe, that she rather chose to expose 
herself to misery and want, than live in ease and 
affluence among persons who had so cruelly 
murdered her infant. 

The poor woman’s relation of this shocking 
story, which she delivered in a very affecting 
manner, only excited laughter among the sa- 
vages of my party. 

en 

The swifiness of time is past similie—the conceptions of 

man can scarcely keep pace with his constant innovations. 
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LADIES, LEND AN EAR. 

The editor of the Baltimore American Far- 
mer appropriates a certain portion of each num- 
ber o his journal to the amusement and im- 
provement of the fair oi aking, them every 
week essays, recipes, lectures on domestic eco- 
nomy, cookery, &c. For some weeks past he 
has been publishing, “ whispers to a newly mar- 
ried pair.” The whisper to the husband ran 
through several numbers, and has been conclud- 
ed. fe is said the ladies were much delightéd 
with that whisper, and whilst they were felicitat- 
ing themselves on its good effects, out comes the 
** whisper to the wife,” under various heads.— 
The last American Farmer contains the follow- 
ing:— 

5 ON PRUDENCE AND DECORUM. 

“ Though a woman before her marriage may 
be admired for her gaiety, her dancing, dress, 
painting, singing, Wc. yet after it, we expect her 
character to display something more substantial. 
Toa man who must spend all his days in her 
a: ‘these little superficial decorations 
would speedily become — and unimportant. 
Love can be preserved only by the qualities of 
the heart, and esteem secured by the domestic 
virtues.” 

* A man does not want to be dazzled in his 
matrimonial connexion, or to possess a partner 
who seeks the admiration of coxcombs or beaux. 
He wants a person who will kindly divide and 
alleviate his cares, and prudently arrange his 
household. He seeks not a coquette, a fashionist, 
a flirt; but a comfortable assistant, companion 
and friend.” 

‘On the day of her marriage,’ says an ad- 
mired writer, “ a woman’s tour of gaiety should 
end.” In one of the Gentoo countries, during 
the wedding day, a large fire is made, and the 
bride enters with a little basket in her hand, 
containing all her ornaments, rude and simple 
as they are—shells, beads, &c.—and flings them 
into it; intimating her intention of assuming, 
for the future, the dress as well as character 
of the matron—O! that our American matrons 
would take a hint from these wild and untutored 
Indians! 

How indecorous, offensive and sinful is it, to 
see a woman exercising authority over her hus- 
band, and saying, “I will have it so. It shall be 
done as I like.” But I should hope the number 
of those who adopt this unbecoming and disgrace- 
ful manner is so small as to render it unneces- 
sary for me to enlarge on the subject. 

ever join in any jest or laugh against your 
husband. He may bea Pisin and insignificant, 
even a ridiculous man; be it so; why did you 
marry him? You should have known all these 
defects before marriage. It is now too late; and 
as a wife, se/f (not tosay a word of duty,) calls 
on you to hide his faults; and whenever you pos- 
sibly can, to bring him forward, and make him 
of importance. 

Assiduously conceal his faults, and speak only 
of his merit. In the married life,*confidants are 
by no means desirable. You may be listened to 
with sympathy and interest—but will this redress 
your grievance? by no means. Therefore never 
complain of him. In the first place, you violate 


ON PRUDENCE AND DECORUM-—THE MOTHER. 


and in the next, even a certain degree of female 
dignity should combine with better motives to 
prevent it. 

I would also strongly recommend a conceal- 


among you. Repeated with additions and ag- 
gravations, it only gives food to the busy whisper 
of the malevolent, and as the witty Richardson 
says, “ is sure to be remembered long after the 
honest people have forgotten it themselves.”— 
Besides, on these occasions, rely on it, the world 
is much more inclined to be your husband’s ad- 
vocate than yours. 

In my opinion, there can hardly be a more 
despicable object than a married woman receiy- 
ing the ——, attentions of any man but her 
husband. ; 

A flirting girl is indeed bad enough; but a 
flirting married woman should be an object of 
contempt wherever she appears. 

Perhaps your husband may be a — man, 
or an old man; and though a th sense 
merit, and feeling, neither cultivated nor capti- 
vating. Let this circumstance make you pecu- 
liarly circumspect in your conduct. The eye of 
the world is on you, and “a, aged husband 
may scorn to betray even by a look, any expres- 
sion of jealousy, believe me it gives him no plea- 
sure to see you dancing and chatting away with 
every young man who approaches you; for, at 
the moment perhaps when his good sense, and 
manly pride make him smile, and join in the laugh 
and chat around, his heart may be exceedingly 
vexed and fretted at what he is ashamed even to 
acknowledge himself. To say the truth, I never 
met with any husband, handsome, ugly, young 
or old, who was pleased at seeing his wife’s 
conversation and attraction much engaged by 
other men. ; 

Be you ever so conscious of a superiority of 
peenent or of talent, never let it appear to your 

usband. “ A wife rules best by seeming 
to obey,” and a man cannot endure the idea of 
inferiority of intellectual endowments. The very 
idea of being reflected on makes him infinitely 
more wedded to his own opinion, when perhaps 2 
little management and good sense would bring 
him at once into your plans and wishes. 


a ae 
THE MOTHER. 

The cold winds swept the mountain height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night 

A mother wandered with her child ; 
As through the drifting snow she passed, 
Her babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone: 
Oh God! she cried in accents wild, 
If I must perish, save my child! 


She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 
And round the child she wrapt her vest. 
And smiled to think the babe was warm; 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn a traveller passed by, 

And saw her ‘neath a snowy bed, 
The frost of death was in her eye, 

Her cheek was cold, and hard and pale 
He moved the veil from off the child, 





a sacred duty by exposing your husband’s faults; 


It lived—looked up—and sweetly smiled! 


ment from others of any little discord or disunion: 
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CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 

The subject treated upon in the following pa- 
per is one of great importance, and not, we 
think, brought into notice as often as it deserves. 
There are few accomplishments more desirable, 
none that is more estimable in polished society, 
than to be able to hold a well ordered and inter- 
esting conversation. It is one the attainment ot 
which is desirable to either sex, particularly the 
softer. Instances may exist of ladies being 
highly finished in all the accomplishments usu- 
ally taught in schools, they can play, sing, dance, 
draw, speak French, &c. and yet not be at home 
in rational conversation. We have selected the 
following article, from the Ladies’ Magazine, 
with the view of attracting the attention of our 
fair countrywomen to the subject, and can as- 
sure them that rational conversation, whilst fit 
improves the mind, is the most delightful mode 
of occupying time which is not devoted to other 
pursuits. It leaves an agreeable impression 
upon the mind; and therefore becomes one of 
the most desirable of all-pleasures, for it pleases 
upon reflection. 

What are the best means of cultivating the con- 
versational powers ? 

By good conversational powers weunderstand, 
not merely facility of utterance and elegance 
of expression, but all those qualities which ren- 
der conversation useful and agreeable. If this 
extended definition be allowed, the question be- 
fore us becomes one of deep interest, embracing 
not only the developement of the colloquial fa- 
culties, but also the elevation of the mind and 
the improvement of the manners. Before at- 
tempting a direct reply to this question, we will 
glance at some of the principal defects in con- 
versation. This will not, I trust, be considered 
irrelevant—a knowledge ‘of the disease, in the 
various forms, being usually preparatory to pre- 
scribing the remedy 

The defects in conversation naturally divide 
themselves into two classes; faults in the man- 
uer of conversing, and those in the matter. 

The first thing which attracts our notice in 
common conversation is the modulation of the 
voice. Some people talk in a very doud tone, as 
though they meant to take you by storm instead 

of argument. But this defect is less frequent 
among well-bred persons than its opposite, a dow 
tone. Toavoid the former, many run into the 
other extreme, and uniformly speak in such a 
low voice, that the quickest ear fails to catch 
the mumbled sentences. 

A third fault is talking too fast. This is fre- 
quently the case with very fluent speakers, but 
hot necessarily. This habit should be carefully 
avoided, as it detracts alike from the dignity of 
lhe speaker and the weight of what is spoken. 
The fault opposed to this is talking too slow. 
This sometimes arises from timidity ; sometimes 
rom ignorance; but oftener it is a natural de- 
lect, which, however, may be overcome by suit- 
able effort. : 

Another very common fault is talking too 
much, There is hardly any thing to be met with, 
‘tthe whole round of petty troubles, so vexa- 
lous as one of these perpetual talkers,—espe- 
cally when, as is most generally the case, there 
San utter destitution of ideas. There are some 
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again, who talk foo little. Their enjoymentsand , 


their sorrows ‘and their intellectual stores,—if 
they have any,—are all locked up; such per- 
sons seem to have no idea that they were created 
social beings, and are under obligation to con- 
tribute to the entertainment and improvement 
of those around them. ome are silent because 
they are too indolent to talk; some because they 
are too proud; and some because they have no- 
thing to say. 

Another common fault in conversation is too 
much vehemence. Some will talk with the great- 
est earnestness, and make use of the strongest 
language, with violent gesticulation, on subjects 
of so little importance that they hardly. deserve 
to be made topics of conversation at all. Many 
individuals cannot speak with any degree of in- 
terest on a subject, without working themselves 
into a fever—while glowing thoughts and burn- 
ing words corhe pay | out like lava from a 
volcano. Nothing can be more ridiculous than. 
such vehemence on trifling occasions. The 
fault opposite to this is alsonot unfrequent; that 
of talking with foo little feeling: Vehemence is 
not contagious, but this dulnessis; ifthe speaker 
does not feel his own remarks, it is pretty cer- 
tain nobody else will. ; 

Another defect in manner is being foo dog ma- 
tical. Some amiable i gyer contract this posi- 
tive, magisterial method of expressing their 
opinions, which is extremely unpleasant, and 
can hardly fail to leave the impression that they 
are very proud and self-opinionated, when, per- 
haps this is far from being their real character. 

Another bad habit in conversation is that of 
interrupting. This practice is universally al- 
lowed to be very rude, but still it is not unfre- 
quent,even among well-bred people. When we 
interrupt another, it is practically saying to 
him, “ the remark I have to make is so much 
more important and interesting than what you 
are saying, that I cannot wait for you to finish.” 
This is exceedingly mortifying to the person who 
is interrupted, as he, doubtless, has an equally 
high opinion of his remark. 

"The last defect of manner which I shall men- 
tion is, not replying to remarks. A reply should 
be be made to a remark as much as to a ques- 
tion. Persons frequently converse together with- 
out appearing to take any notice of each other’s 
observations: they speak alternately, but with- 
out connexion or. dependence; it seems as if 
each was pursuing a different train of thought 
on the same subject, and giving utterance to 
those thoughts without regard to the other. 

The second division of defects in conversation 
comprises those which relate to the matter—a 
less numerous, but more important class than 
the first. 

One of the most prominent faults is egotism. 
There are many people who seem not to have a 
single idea beyond themselves; but what is most 
provoking, they appear to think every body else 
must be equally interested in their affairs. They 
will worry you for hours with the petty details 
of what they have been thinking and saying and 
doing, and because politeness ‘keeps you from 
showing any signs of uneasiness, they imagine 
you are all attention. 

Another prevailing evil is detraction. The 
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grand mistake in conversation is, talking about 
persons instead of things; It has ever been a 
prolific source of evil. it is truly surprising that 
the noble faculty of speech should be thus per- 
verted, while the exalted themes which science, 
literature, and religion present, are neglected. 

Having taken a hasty survey of the principal 
faults in conversation, “ what are the best means 
of improving it?” The first step is, to ascer- 
tain what are our defects, and carefully to guard 
against them all at all times, even when con- 
versing with our familiar friends. : 

2. As ideas are the materials of conversation, 
it is plain, that to excel in this art, attention must 
be given to mental improvement—not merely 
hy the acquisition of ideas, but by so arranging 
them that they can be called out at pleasure. 
Though a superior understanding is essential to 
excellence in conversation, this alone will not 
insure it. The possession of ideas does not al- 
Ways give the power to communicate them. 

3. The colloquial powers, like all the other fa- 
eulties, are ah exercise; nobody learns 
to talk by always listening. Great advantage 
may also be derived from careful attention to 
the best models; we may improve from all with- 
out imitating any. 3 car 

Lastly, in order to shine in the social circle, 
we must cultivate the social affections. The 
law of kindness should be on our _ We 
should have a wish to please and a willingness 
to be pleased; and, while we carefully guard 

inst the faults of conversation ourselves, we 
should freely forgive them in others. 


eteeenntittpmenimemeeny 
SIAMESE TWINS. 


We have read through the Siamese Twins, 
and have been much amused; but we think on 
ihe whole, that Mr. Bulwer is a better novel 
writer than poet. The title of his poem seems 
to have been seized upon as one which at present 
would be likely to make the book sell; and it 
bears marks of haste in the composition. There 
are, nevertheless, many fine passages in the 
work. We shall give some specunens of its qua- 
lity below. ay 

r. Bulwer has called his twins Chang and 
Ching. The originals, who were in this city, 
are called Chang and Eng. The poetical twins 
differ from the originals, no less in temper than 
in name. It is one of the remarkable charac- 
teristics of the latter, that they seem precisely 
alike in temper and disposition—in their modes 
of thinking and csp One mind seems to 

ervade both. Hence, they scarcely ever speak 
b one another; for it would be like a man talk- 
ing to himself. Though they are fond of chess, 
and other games, they never play against each 
other, “for,” say they, “it would be hike a man’s 
laying his right hand against his left.” They 
th attend the same object at the same time, 
and never converse with different persons, or on 
different subjects at once. They also possess a 
perfect unanimity of even. ie, happy in their 
united condition, and could not bear the idea of 
being separated. 

But to have represented them in poetry, would 
have made but a tame affair; and consequently 
Bulwer has made his twins to differ toto ceelo, in 
temper, disposition, thought, and feeling. Chang 








TWINS. 


is represented as gloomy, discontented and jea- 
lous. Ching as gay, sprightly and unsuspect- 
ing. The former, when once roused, seldom 
forgiving; the latter, though quick and rassion- 
ate, never harboring revenge. Thus differing 
in mind and temper, their condition is represent- 
ed as most uneasy, especially to Chang, who at 
one time meditates fratricide to free himself 
from the hatred connexion. But the author 
finally divides the twins by a surgical operation, 
and thus Chang is rid of the union without a re- 
sort to more violent means. 
_ But previous to the separation, Chang 
introduced into “ society,’’ and is invited to 
Almack’s. Here his connexion with Ching gives 
rise to some rather ludicrous iacidénta vi. Y. 
Constellation. 

At Almack’s, now, 


When gravely Chang himself’ presented, 
Much did the door-men wonder how, 
From entering, Ching could be prevented. 

Ingress "twas clear 8) Pape permit 
o Chang, who had his vouchers got 
As clear— They must think of it, 
For Ching who certainly had not.. 


* That way up stairs—no sir, not you— 
I have a duty, sir, to do— 
No ticket, sir?—I'd rather hang 
Myself than suffer such a thing! 
I don’t prevent you, Mister Chang— 
I can’t allow it, Mr. Ching!” 


The difficulty is at length got over the inter- 
position of one of the lady patronesses, who 
takes Ching under her protection, and the twins 
are admitted. Here the gay and gallant Ching 
becomes a favourite with the ladies. 


“ The dance is o’er, and yonder see, 
Encircled by a smiling ring, 

Sweet Lady Frances sips her tea, 
And flirts with Mr. Ching.” 


_ Lady Frances is about retiring from the party, 
and Ching goes to get her shawl; but while he 
is putting it on her shoulders, he is whisked 
away by Chang, who has other matters to attend 
to. 


“© °Tis véry strange,’ said Lady Fan, 

* But really Ching’s a pleasant man!” 

* *Tis very strange,’ rejoined her mother, 
* But really Ching must cut his brother.’” 


As the twins are returning to their lodgings 
late one evening, they ae y get into a row, 


and are taken up by the watch. In the morning, 
they are brought before the police court. — 


“ The morning new begins to press on; 
The nursing maidens home repair; 
Young gentlemen resume their lesson; 
And the stern Justice takes his chair. 
Some half’ a dozen wretches worried; 
Some half a dozen of the worst of 
Culprits, to prison justly thrust off 
Base varlets, with such ragged breeches, 
The very treadmill for them itches. 
Some half a dozen so respectable, 
That justice is not too susceptible; 
Sed the wonted fine, and giving 
Seemly account of mode of ving, , 
Dismissed, breaking the cobweb, leaving 
To fate the poorer class of fly, 
Whom _Justice—that old spider, erieving, 
Much for their guilt, condemns for thieving, 
Upon the very web she’s weaving, 
And eats them up while they reply! 


These previous heard, they bring | 
Before his worship Chang and Ching; 
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Loudly the watchman made complaint, 

Of blows that might have.roused a saint; 

Asking if now the luckless watch, 

Your single rogues could scarcely catch, 

What in heaven’s name must be the trouble, 

To catch the rascals going double! 

oe begged vice so bold a samp} 

Might now be made a dread example; 

Or else the sage police were sure 

The thing would spread beyond a cure; 

And every rascal in shoe leather, 

Would go thus hooked and eyed together. 

Gravely the Justice heard the speech, 
Gravely the Justice eyed the two. 

Gravely the Justice frown’d on each, 
And said, ‘ Young men, ’tis very true, 

Your crime you cannot but be sensible, 

At present seems quite indefensible, 

Appearances are aggravated, 

Your being thus so strangely moted; 

A circumstance, which if’ not vicious, 

At least, must be allowed suspicious! 

Perhaps you can explain, and state your 

s for this strange trick of nature. 

If you can give of all this mystery, 

A ull account and honest history 

Our laws will do you nought of ill. 

If not, they send you to the mill!” 


In reply, the generous Ching takes all the 
blame on himself, and pleads in extenuation his 
ignorance of the English laws, he thus winds up 
his speech:—_ 

“* But one word more in this affair, 

If I have sinned, my sin not knowing, 
Such penance I consent to bear, 

As you may deem it worth bestowing. 
But he, my brother, no offence 
Committed; you must let him hence! 
Take me to prison if you please, 

But first this gentleman release; _ 

And while to jail the guilty sending, 
‘Take heed, nor touch the unoffending"” ” 
Ching ceased; the court was in a grin; 
The tranquil Justice stroked his chin, 
And asked the night’s superior saint if 
‘The court did now contain the plaintiff? 
But Popkin wisely not a ing, 
He straight dismissed all further hearing; 
* Young men you may go where you please, 
Reform your ways, and pay your fees!” 


—— 
CONSISTENCY. 


The members of the Temperance Societies, in 
both town and country, animated by a most 
praiseworthy spirit of philanthropy, are making 

at, and we rejoice to add, successful efforts to 
courage the use of distilled liquors. They do 
not confine themselves to simply warning their 
fellow citizens against the dangerous habit of 
drinking these liquors, and the evils and enormi- 
ties of drunkenness, which are so often the effects 
ef that habit; but they gostill farther. They de- 
clare, on the faith of general experience, that 
there is no safety butinentire abstinence. They 
affirm, and truly, that alcohol, (more than one 
half, or 50 per cent of which enters into the com- 
position of distilled liquors,) is a poisonous agent, 
possessed of no nutritive properties whatever, nor 
capable, under any circumstances, of cy tee 
permanent strength to the living body. Likea 
other poisons, it may, on occasions, be employed, 
in minute doses, as a medicine; but, like all me- 
dicines, its habitual use is fraught with disastrous 
consequences, and becomes eminently deleteri- 
ous and destructive to the functions of the animal 
economy, 
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So far, the opinion of these philanthropists is 
unquestionably correct, and the advice which 
they deduce from it, of abstinence from poison, 
worthy of universaladoption. But are they con- 
sistent when they themselves drink wine and 
beer, and even; on occasions, contend for the ne- 
cessityof such substitutes as these for ardent spirit. 

First, let us say a few words on the circum- 
stances under which any substitute is thought 
eg ye * 

The habitual drunkard would suffer, accordi 
to some well-meaning persons, if he were sud- 
denly deprived of the stimulus of ardent spirit, 
and allowed no wine ormaltliquor. The transi- 
tion from a habit of repeated intoxication, to 
drinking nothing but water, is PY them thought 
hazardous, if not dangerous. The bay is 
Soe, shall be given in the ape. of 4 
physician for many years in the British navy, and 
whose opportunities for observation, both on sea 
and shore, were very ample and diversified. 

“ Were the habit of dram-drinking a salutary 

practice, there might be some truth in this dicta- 
torial prescript. But as ardent spirit is a strong 
poison, to both soul and body, and forms no part 
of that nourishment which can be converted into 
animal matter, I have never been able, after the 
most unwearied application in the exercise of 
my profession, to find a single fact in pipa! ees of 
a doctrine so destructive to moral and physical 
health. Whenever I have known habitual ebri- 
ety overcome, it has been where all species of 
liquors were given up, in toto, from the first.” 

This opinion of Dr. Trotter has been confirm- 
ed by a vast body of facts, among the most in- 
teresting and conclusive of which, are, the good 
health which has followed the confinement of 
habitual drunkards in prison for crimes, or in aby- 
lums for insanity, when every kind of intoxica- 
ting liquor whatever has been withheld at once— 
water being the only drink allowed tothem. Of 
course, the-man who uses ardent spirit daily, but 
short of drunkenness, need not fear to entirely 
abandon its use, nor think it necéssary to substi- 
tute wine, beer, or cider, in its place, or to have 
recourse to any other beverage than simple wa- 
ter. The history of temperance reformations 
throughout the country abundantly proves the 
correctness of this opinion. 

Since it has been shown, that persons in every 
variety of climate and exposure, of occupation 
and trade, have preserved their health and 
strength, and have attained a cheerful old age, 
with no other drink than simple water, no one 
can contend for the necessity, to man’s well-being, 
of any other drink. 

But the plea of necessity being abandoned, 
that of gratifying the taste, cheering the mind, 
and giving strength and vivacity to the body, has 
been urged by many members of Temperance 
Societies, in favour. of fermented liquors. 

The mere gratification of taste, even when 
that taste is not, for the most part, an acquired 
one, as in the case of fermented liquors, will not, 
we believe, be allowed to go for much in argu- 
ment—since, if so allowed, it would be a reason 
for taking sundry deleterious agents, and even 
poisons, because the taste is agreeable. We do 
not allow it any hee og in our denunciations 
against the use of distilled liquors, and our urgent 
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CONSISTENCY.—-SWISS MECHANISM. 


recommendations to desist entirely from drinking 
or tasting them. . : 

. The ed immediate effects of fermented li- 
quors, in cheerfulness and hilarity, and a feeling 
of buoyancy and elevation, with readiness to en- 
‘gage in bodily effort, are any thing but uniform 
or certain; and even if they were so, ought not 
-to engage us to use them frequently or habitually ; 
-since the same plea, so long set up in favour of 

: distilled me. i is now Praga by us to be 
utterly futile, as it would be were we to urge it 
in favour of the habitual use of opium, or any 
other pleasantly intoxicating drug—for this irre- 
gistible reason, that the secondary and remote 
effects of all these articles are, under these cir- 
cumstances, fa ppm to health and morals. 

It may be said, however, that here we antici- 
pate the judgment of condemnation which ought 
to be passed on the habitual or frequent use of 
fermented hquors. The friends of these latter 
have not a very decided creed in this matter. 

Some insist on the pleasure and utility of drinking 
wine—others will abandon wine if they can re- 
tain beer—a third set, and they deem themselves 
the most patriotic, contend that, although we may 
agree to give up wine and malt liquors, yet, the 
use of cider, the juice of our national fruit, ought 
by all means to be continued and encouraged. 

Let us examine this question. Alcohol is the 
denounced poison—it is that on which the delete- 
rious properties of distilled spirits exclusively 
depend. In these liquors it is found in the pro- 
pw of 51 to 54 per cent.—Is alcohol found in 

ermented liquors? Of a surety it is. It con- 
stitutes from 10 to 25 per cent. of wines, varying 
with the species. Of Port and Madeira, it con- 


stitutes about 23 percent.: of Claret 15 per cent. 
- Alcohol enters into the composition of cider, in 


the proportion of 8 per cent. It forms nearly 7 
per cent. of ale and brown stout, and rather 
more than 4 of porter. 

‘At the above rates, a person who should drink 

a bottle of port or Madeira, supposing it to con- 
tain a quart, would drink nearly as much alcohol 
as is contained in a pint of brandy. 
_ But it will be alleged, that the alcohol in wine, 
is more diluted with water, and modified by other 
ingredients, than it is in ardent spirit. [If this 
be the argument against the latter kind of liquor, 
all that is necessary is, to drink it in the form of 
grog, sweetened with a little sugar. 

Let us suppose a person to drink a tumbler 
full of spirit and water, the former being in the 
proportion, and to the eye it seems the customary 
allowance, of a wine glass full, or one-sixth of 
the whole. He takes.a beverage, having about 
nine per cent. of alcohol in it; nearly equal in 
strength to a tumbler full of cider, or two tumb- 
lers full of porter or ale. The actual amount of 
alcohol in this tumbler of grog, is equal tp what 
is contained in two glasses of Madeira, and three 
and a halfofclaret wine. The members of most 
Temperance Societies tell a drinker of ardent 
spirit, that his single half pint of grog daily, is 
fraught with danger—it is a lure to disease and 
death, or what 1s worse, to habitual drunken- 
ness, with blighted fame and beggared family. 
They are right. But thousands have no scruple 
in taking, each his two glasses of Madeira wine, 
or half a pint of claret a day, and call themselves 





exceedingly moderate, quite temperate and gen- 
tlemanly, and all that sort of thing. | Is this con- 
sistent ? 

It is alleged by the advagates of fermented li- 
quors, that the alcohol is so combined with the 
other ingredients, as not readily to cause intoxi- 
cation, nor to produce the other prejudicial ef- 
fects of ardent spirit. Whatever pretensions 
might be set up, in this respect, in favour of pure 
wines or cider, cannot be made to apply to these 
liquors, as met with in commerce. the wines 
we meet with, have uncombined alcohol—they 
all contain more or less ardent spirit, and are, as 
Professor Rafinesque truly called them, wine- 
grogs.—Journal of Health. 


ee | ene 
SWISS MECHANISM. 

At Chaux de Fond we were introduced to the 
principal watch dealers, Robert Droz &Co. We 
were immediately invited into the shop, to satisfy 
our curiosity, for we stated that to be our motive, 
the drawers and cases were opened with the ut- 
most politeness, and watches, in a ‘greater varie- 
ty than I had ever seen, displayed before us. As 
to prices, a stranger must be very hard to please 
if he cannot be suited, for he may have his choice 
between 2¥ and 200 dollars. e were offered 

old watches for $17. Vast quantities of these 
ow priced articles are manufactured expressly 
for erica. Wehave been told that one house 
in town, sends annually to America,20,000 watch- 
es. These traders, finding that the English 
watches were gaining a preference in our mar- 
ket, on account of their superiority, now make 
theirs to imitate, precisely in appearance, those 
of London.—Many of those shown us were mark- 
ed George Prior, London. None but a watch- 
maker can, on this account, discover the differ- 
ence between a valuable watch, and one of those 
spurious articles, which are sold in such quanti- 
ties. at auction in New York. Musical boxes 
were also displayed in great variety. In another 
house we were shown clocks of various sorts. 
One of them was placed behind a beautiful paint- 
ing, representing a village landscape; in the vil- 
lage was a church with a steeple, ahd in the 
steeple a clock, the hands of which moved by 
the machinery behind, kept good time, and the 
hours too were struck, so as to complete the illu- 
sion. 

Geneva is remarkable for the ingenuity and 
delicacy of its fabrics, more especially of those 
connected with watchmachinery. The wonder- 
ful talent of these mechanicians is admirably dis- 
played in the little automaton boxes that are oc- 
casionally exposed for sale. In one of the shops 
we were shown a gold box of the size of a snuff 
box, which being wound up and placed on the 
table, a small drawer was opened at the bottom 
containing a number of little counters, each 
marked with a particular figure. Into a cavity 
in the drawer, we were desired to put any one 
of the counters we chose, which being done the 
drawer was shut. On touching a spring the lid 
of the box flew open, and up rose a magician, in 
the figure of an old man, with a grave aspect an 
a long beard, and holding arodin his hand. He 
stood before a tree, and after making a number 
of grave motions with his head and stick, he at 
length turned round, and pointed with his rod to 
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an opening in the branches of the tree, where 
was seen the precise number of the counter pla- 
ced in the box. 

These counters appeared to differ in no respect 
from each other, except in the figures e ved 
upon them; and yet the magician would raise 
the same number precisely, in the tree. _ One of 
the counters was a blank.—When this was put 
into the drawer, the figure after its usual incan- 
tations, pointed to the tree, but finding nothing 


there, he appeared thoughtful, recommenced his, 


manceuvres, and again finding nothing but a 
blank he shook his head as ifin despair, and ceas- 
ed his operations. I have seen a box of a simi- 
lar size, still more curious.—The spring bei 
touched, the lid flew open, and a very small bi 
of beautiful plumage, perched itself on a post, 
hopped round, fluttered its wings, opened its bill, 
and sang several notes—then folded its wings, it 
turned on its side, sunk quietly into the box and 
the lid closed. 

Ebel in his excellent “Manual du craguer 
en Soisse,” states that “ Droz, the father of the 
pees house of that name at Chaux-de-Fond, 

ing at Madrid, he exhibited before the king a 
clock, on which was seen a n ,a dog, and a 
shepherd. When it struck, the shepherd played 
six tunes on his flute, and the dog ee ed 
and fawned upon him. The king was delighted. 
The gentleness of my dog, said Droz, is his least 
merit. Let your majesty touch one of the apples 
which you see in the shepherd’s basket, and you 
will admire the fidelity of this animal. The — 
took an apple, and the dog flew at his hand an 
barked so loud that the roe. by dog, which was in 
the room, began also to bark. At this time the 
courtiers not doubting that it was an affair of 
witchcraft, hastily left the room, crossing them- 
selves as they went out. The Minister of the 
Marine was the only one that ventured to stay. 
The king having desired him to ask the negro 
what o’clock it was, the minister obeyed, but the 
negro made no reply. Droz then observed, that 
the ray had not yet learned Spanish, whereup- 
on the Minister repeated the question im French, 
and the black izhmediately answered him. At 
this new prodigy the firmness of the minister for- 
sook him and he retreated precipitately, declar- 
ing that it must be the work of the devil. The 
son of Droz, was, at the age of 21,as great a 
mechanician as his father. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
REMINISCENCE. 


_ There is nothing so edifying to the mind as the remi- 
hiscence of bygone days; nothing that tends so much to 
divest us of selfishness, and harmonize the feelings; and, 
if our life has been checquered and eventful, with what 
leasure do we contemplate the little sunny spots, that 
1ere and there present themselves, on the map of our pil- 
srimage !-intersperged as they are, among barren heaths, 
gloomy forests, b cal and dreary precipices, quagmires, and 
quicksands ; while the dangers, imaginary or real, appear 
molified by the lapse of time. And, as we recal to our 
imagmation the groundless fears of youth and inexperience, 
We smile at our juvenile follies, and feel a mental dignity 
at being enabled to fortify our minds against the indulgence 
of such apprehensions as were wont to annoy us, and 
throw so much alloy among our pleasures. On the other 
and, if’ our path has been obstructed by real dangers, we 
are inclined to think ourselves under the guidance of a 
divine Providence, through whose protection and peculiar 
favour we have thus far prosecuted our journey, in spite of 
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the ills which beset us. A sensation of gratitude for the 
tender mercies manifested to_us, takes possession of the 
soul, and a confidence in our Maker is inspired. 

But there are shades on the map of life, that time itself 
cannot materially alter. They are stions that affect 
the mind—unrequited love, death of relatives, inconstancy 
and perfidiousness in friends. ‘There they are! nor time, 
nor change of scene or circumstances can efface them from 
the memory. Although softened and ameliorated a little 
by the bland influence of tithe, yet there is still a pole 
nancy in reflecting on them, and the shy of grief, whic 
have flowed a thousand times, are again opened at every 
retrospect, and gush with fresh vigour at their recurrence 
to the memory. It is then, when the soul is absorbed in 
grief, that the heart loses its natural consistency, becomes 
flexible, and is susceptible of virtuous impressions. It’is 
then that we feel sensibly the frailty of human nature, and 
the instability of earthly pleasures; and we are induced to 
look forward to a less sublunary state of being. When 
dead to the world and its vicissitudes, we may enjoy per- 
manent felicity, unalloyed by fears, uninterrupted by ca- 
sualties incident to mortality. : ’ 

The shafts of adversity are hurled with such random, 
that few are exempt from their wounds: fortune has, how- 
ever, ordained that I should receive a much greater share 
than is ordinarily allotted to man. ‘There are few, proba- 
bly, who have a more painful retrospect to contemplate 
than myself:. Although scarce twenty-five years ” age, 
I stand an isolated being—alone in the world—without fa- 
ther, mother, brother, or one tie of consanguinity to attach 
me to life—or even a friend, in whose bosom I can confide. 
Death has taken in his train and swept every thing near 
and dear to me, leaving me scathed and solitary as the oak 
that has been shivered by lightning—a monument of drea- 
riness I had scarce Jearned to lisp the names of my pa- 
rents, ere | was deprived of their protection. A father’s 
affection and a mother’s solicitude are alike unknown to 
me; and my only brother, in whom were rooted my young 
heart’s affections, he, too, has been torn from me. And my 
poor old grandmother, stricken with age and infirmity, af- 
ter having lingered near a century in this vale of tears, and 
followed to the grave two husbands, thirteen children, and 
an army of grandchildren, has been called upon to answer 
for the deeds done in the body. Her withered remains 
have been gathered tothe tomb. There they repose. The 
village graveyard of B****, with its modest monuments, 
rearing their white heads above the green grass that waves 
oop in the summer breeze, marks their resting- 
place. , ; . 

My grandmother assumed my guardianship on my Oa 
rents’ demise, and was peculiarly attached to me. Her 
affectionate regard and tender solicitude for my welfare 
compensated, in some measure, for their loss. She left 
me friendless and alone in the world, at a period, too, when 
the affections were warm, and had not been chilled by an 
intercourse with mankind. And although | have since 
visited foreign climes, contemplated the ruins of classic 
renown, witnessed court pageantry, followed the mean- 
derings of the Arkansas and Missouri: listened to the In- 
dian war song and the lowing of the buffaloe, basked in 
the sunny isles of India, and shivered in the icy regions of 
Canada, yet I have never been-able to divest myself of 
that sense of loneliness which came over me as I stood by 
the side of my grandmother’s grave, and listened to the 
rumbling of the clods, as they fell on her coffin—convey- 
ing to my imagination an eternal farewell, in language so- 
lemn and impressive. : 

Although subsequent experience has not tended to di- 
minish the sensations of melancholy, occasioned by the 
death of my aged relative, and friend of my boyhood, yet 
an intimacy, which I contracted shortly after, in Philadel- 
phia, and which ripened into a friendship, served, for a 
while, to give my reflections a new cast, and fill the void 
in my aching heart. But its enjoyment was too epheme- 
ral to eradicate former impressions. As there are some 
melancholy associations blended with its short-lived exist- 
ence, I will narrate such circumstances, connected with 
my first and only friendship, as will be likely to afford in- 
terest. 

I had removed to Philadelphia, with a view of spendin 
a winter in that metropolis, and seeking, in the diversified 
and gay attractions there presented, a mitigation of the 
anguish occasioned by the loss I had recently sustained, in 
the death of the only relative I had in the world. I took 





board at a respectable widow lady’s,in Market street, in 
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“whom I found amother. The pains Mrs. R**** took to 
make me comfortable and soothe my feelings, will never 
be obliterated from my remembrance, as long as there is 
one spark of amiable sensibility existing in my bosom. 
But most sof all, [ was pleased with Augustus Arnold, a 
young gentleman who boarded in the same house. e 
Drepossession was mutual, and, in Jess than a month, we 
were sworn friends. ‘To describe him, as he appeared to 
my young and ardent imagination, would require a task at 
delineation, for which I am totally inadequate. Young, 
handsome, generous, and accomplished, are words which 
convey but a cold idea of my friend’s perfections. He 
was, in my estimation, the beau ideal of human perfection 
—nature’s masterpiece. ‘The nobleness of his heart ex- 
ceeded his external blandishments. He possessed a mind 
replete with knowledge, and was endowed with a faculty 
for expanding his sentiments, that 1 seldom, if ever, saw 
ex d. He, too, had lost his parents, a circumstance 
that contributed greatly to enlist sympathetic feelings, and 
cement us in the bonds of confidential triendship. Grace- 
ful, polite, affable, unassuming; but sociable, kind, and 
conciliating, he was an object of universal esteem. There 
was no company in which he was not an acceptable vi- 
siter ; no individual that would not have been proud of his 
friendship. 

Mrs. R****, with whom we boarded, was the widow of 
a respectable merchant, whose unfortunate speculations 
had reduced him from affluent circumstances to poverty. 
Asa means of support to herself and children, she had 
been induced to. open # boarding house; towards the ac- 
complishment.of which her friends contributed, by pur- 
chasing furniture for her, and procuring her patronage. 
Having, in more prosperous days, been in the habit of en- 
pong | much company, she endeavoured, even in these 
straitened circumstances, to keep up appearances. She 
still retained her station in the higher circles of society, 
where her wit and accomplishments (though on the wane) 
continued to.be held in high estimation; and there were 
few soirees or parties better or more fashionably attended 
than Mrs. R****’s, at which the boarders, being young men 
of respectability, were enjoined to attend; an injunction 
that Augustus and myself invariably complied with, as a 
breach of its observance, on our part, would have been 
taken in high dudgeon by the good old lady. “ As for those 
ill-bred Georgians,” she would frequently say, “I would 
much sooner they would stay away, for I declare their as- 
surance puts me out of patience.” The young men thus 
alluded to, were students of the Medical University. They 
were sons of wealthy planters. Impetuousin their dispo- 
sition, proud and hty in their manners, they’ were ge- 
nerally as much disliked as Augustus was esteemed. ‘The 
contrast was too great not to be commented upon; and 
more than once I have heard the merits of all these des- 
canted upon and argued at length. A line of distinction, 
drawn between Augustus Arnold and the purse-proud 
southerners, at the expense of the latter, was invariably 
the result of such disquisitions. 

The advantages to be derived from an introduction into 
one of these private circles, into which society is divided 
in Philadelphia, each moving within their own sphere, can 
scarcely be appreciated by one that never partock of the 
refined sociability which characterizes them. The social 
enjoyment which prevails in society so apportioned,.infi- 
nitely surpasses the corrupt pleasure of those promiscuous 
assemblages which usually predominate in large cities. In 
the former, we have the advantage of knowing the charac- 
ter and disposition of those with whom we associate; and 
that formal etiquette, so essential to be observed in the 
latter, gives place, in the former, to a polite and pleasing 
familiarity. 

Two months had scarce transpired, and the afflictions, 
which had threatened to crack my heart-strings, were nearly 
absorbed and obliterated in the fascivations of Philadelphia 
society—nothing had occurred as yet, to mar the pleasures, 
or interrupt the harmony of the circle mto which I had 
become initiated; every thing went on very well, save 
now and then a Miss, the wrong side of twenty-five, had 
‘to suffer the misfortune of guing home from a party with- 

out her wonted escort; or some rosy-faced stranger mo- 

nopolized the conversation of' a favourite belle for a whole 
evening. to the great annoyance of the sparks, My friend 
was always perfectly at home, whether treading the mazes 
of a dance, whispering soft things in a lady’s eer, or re- 
galing the company with the elegant flow of conversation, 

charming by the soft tenor ef his voice, as well as the eru- 


REMINISCENCE. 


dition of his sentiments. But there were moments when 
he appeared more interesting to me than either in the ball- 
room or the tete-a-tete assemblies of the gay and fashiona- 
ble; it was at the of sickness; in the sequestered 
haunts of poverty, and in the unobtrusive retreat of sor- 
row, that I have seen him shine with more than ordinary 
lustre. Alas, that calumny and detraction should shed 
their baneful influence on a character so pure, so amiable ! 
that a being so worthy of emulation, should become the 
victim of envy and malice! Francis Spotswood, one of’ 
the southerners above alluded to, and his companion, never 
entertained very kind feelings towards my friend, and 
were, in that respect, exceptions. ‘They looked upon the 
‘moral virtues which shone so conspicuous in Augustus, 
and gained for him such an ascendency over them, with 
something like disdain; they envied him the praise which 
was every where awarded him, for his excellencies, but 
despised the principles by which they were elicited. 

About this time Miss velina C—— made her debut, at a 
party given by Mrs. R—, of whom she was the niece. 
She was the daughter of a respectable physician of Mary- 
land. She had come to Philadelphia witha view of finish- 
ing her education, and lived, during her sojournment in the 
city, with her uncle,a Mr. T——. Her beauty, combined 
with the simplicity of her manners, rendered her an object 
of considerable interest; and, upon the whole, her arrival 
formed a new era in our circles She had many admirers, 
among whom Spotswood was not least conspicuous, though 
most unsuccessful. His importunity and assurance were 
illy calculated to win the affections of so sensitive a being 
as Evelina. The principles of virtue had early been in- 
culcated in her bosom; and, while she entertamed a great 
regard for all that was good and amiable, she contemplated 
with abhorrence the deformity of vice. at such inhe- 
rent excellency should have been appreciated by Augustus 
Arnold, embellished as it was by the blandishments of na- 
ture, and every accomplishment that the most fastidious 
could have suggested or desired, should excite no wonder, 
when we consider the similitude which her character bore 
tohis.. Nor is it to be expected that she overlooked the 
qualities of my friend. And those who have studied 
causes and effects will naturally conclude, that this mutual 
recognition of each other’s worth, was only a prelude to 
warmer feelings. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in the con- 
templation of two lovers, and in watching the rise and pro- 
gress of the wily passion, where its indulgence is laudable, 
and unaccompanied by any misgivings of conscience. Pure 
and unsophisticated, the affections of two such young and 
innocent beings as Augustus and Evelina, when moulded 
into a mutual attachment, imparts to the imagination some- 
thing supernatural and hallowed; too refined for concep 
tion, too sacred to be defined, which, compared with the 
gloomy and incoherent passions that rankled in Spots- 
wood’s breast, were as the emotions of heavenly inspira- 
tion to the incantations of the damned; the surface of an 
unruffied lake to the boisterous waves of an agitated ocean ; 
or a translucent drop to a stagnated pool. Love, hatred, 
envy, malice, and revenge, raged equally in his bosom,— 
were alike competitors for empire. 

One night, in the month of January, Augustus and my- 
self returned home at rather a late hour. “We had been to 
Mr. ‘Ts, (Evelina’s uncle,) where we had spent a very 
pleasant evening. Mr. T—~ and myself playing chess; 
Augustus and Evelina engaged in the interchange of sen- 
timents. I shall never forget that night; it was the last 
that Augustus was destined to see the object of his affec- 
tions. 

The lovers appeared to entertain a presentiment of some 
calamity hovering around them. On leaving the house to 
return home, Evelina cautioned Augustus to be careful of 
himself; stating that she entertained apprehensions for his 
safety, for which she could assign no other reason than 
having dreamed about him the precedifig night. ‘The ele- 
ments themselves looked portentous; murky clouds over- 
spread the horizon, which, combined with the dusky hues 
of night, veiled the city in oblivious darkness. ‘The pat- 
tering of the rain upon the pebble stones; the sighing of 
the wind, as it swept round the corners of the streets; to- 
gether with an occasional peal ef thunder, ‘unusual at this 
season of the year,) was well calculated to mspire our 
minds with gloom, as we wepded our way home through 
the deserted streets; sensations which even the cheerful 
parlour fire of Mrs. R**** could not dispel, although eali- 








vened by the smiles of the good old lady herself: 
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REMINISCENCE,-~THE SPIRIT OF GLOOM. 


On becoming seated, Augustus adverted to the ominous 
language of his mistress, which, he said, he could not help 
thinking as the harbinger of some calamity bearing upon 
his destiny. 1 endeavoured to dispel these gloomy appre- 
hensions of my friend, and partially succeeded in 
rallying his spirits, when the door opened, and Spottswood, 
accompanied by a stranger, entered the room. “ That is 
the man,” said Spottswood, pointing to Augustus. The 
stranger bowed. “ Your name is Augustus Arnold, I pre- 
sume, sir?” “'That is my name, sir.” “ As I have some 
private business with you, you will gratify me by favour- 
ing me with an interview in your room.” “Such a re- 
quest,” replied Arnold, “at this time of night, and from a 
stranger, too, is so unusual, and has such an air of mys- 
tery about it, that you will excuse me, sir, if I decline 
granting it, without an explanation.” “ Sir my business is 
of a delicate nature. You are accused, by Mr. Spotts- 
wood, of stealing his pocket-book, and I have come with 
a warrant to search your trunk.” My friend smiled, and 
presented his keys to the officer, observing that he had been 
sent on a fool’s errand; and then, turning to Spottswood, 
demanded, in a tone that indieated most_intense anger, 
how he dared to impeach him of theft. “ Having,in vain, 
endeavoured to injure my character by your vile slanders, 
you think, I suppose, by this step, to succeed in the ac- 
complishment of your object; but know, sir, that my cha- 
racter is built on too firm a basis to be shaken by your 
puny efforts; and know, that although I have heretofore 
suffered you to slander me with impunity, I am resolved 
upon obtaining rédress for this violence.” Spottswood 
made no reply. A sardonic malicious smile was all that 
could be elicited from him. 


Augustus persuaded me to accompany them up to his 
room; and oh, for language to describe the emotion of my 
friend, and my own feelings, when, on opening the trunk, 
the pocket-book was found init! Augustus turned ghastly 
pale—his teeth chattered in his head—his limbs trembled 
with agitation. A pistol lay on the table ; he seized it,— 
aimed it at Spottswood, and fired! “ Take that for your 
villainy !” he ejaculated, as the pistol went off; then, rush- 
ing out of the room, made his escape into the street. All 
wvas the work of a moment. ‘The officer was too much 
astounded to follow him. I made an attempt to pursue 
him, but my legs refused their office. The report of the 
pistol roused the inmates of the house, who had princi- 
pally retired to rest; the watchmen sprang their rattles; 
and, ina few moments, the house presented a scene of 
the greatest confusion and uproar. 

Spottswood was conveyed to his room, weltering in gore, 
and a physician sent for, to examine the wound and extract 
the bile. He was pronounced dangerous. As soon as 
he became sufficiently composed to converse, he sent for 
mein his room. He.said, on my approach to his bedside, 
that he wished to clear his conscience, before he died, by 
unfolding to me the turpitude of his crimes, the depravit 
of his heart. ‘ But Arnold,—where is he?” he asked, 
“that I may obtain his forgiveness for the injury I medi- 
tated against him. But you are his friend, you will an- 
swer. It would kill me to see him after what has trans- 
pired. Oh, sir! the pangs that rend my heart! If you 
could but feel what 1 suffer! if you could but realize one 
half’ the weight that now oppresses my guilty conscience, 
you would pity me. Augustus, the much injured Augus- 
tus would forgive me!” Apprehensive that too much 
agitation might hasten his dissolution, an event that ap: 
peared fast approaching, I begged him to compose himself, 
and look to heaven for forgiveness. “ Heaven, indeed ' 
what has heaven to do with such a wretch asIam? Hell 
is too good for me! I feel it here! ‘The tortures of the 
damned have already taken possession of my soul!” His 
eyes glanced frightfully ; his language became incoherent 
and wild, indicating a mind replete with horror and an- 
guish. From what I could gather from his ravings, he had 
pe the pocket-book in Arnold’s trunk, by means of' a false 
‘ey, at the instigation of Islop, his confidant and compa- 
nion, on whose head he now invoked the most horrid im- 
precations. He had been persuaded into the belief that, 
if he could succeed in stamping the character of Augustus 
With infamy, Evelina might be induced to accede to a union 
with him. Having propagated several malicious reports 
with that view, and finding that they fell short of their in- 
tended purpose, Spottswood and his companion had con-’ 
trived the scheme which has just been unfolded, the un- 
propitious termination of which filled Spottswood’s breast 
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with remorse, and st a complete revolution in our 
heretofore happy circle. nae 

Months transpired, and no.tidings could be gathered of 
Augustue’s fate. Parties were suspended; Evelina C— 
left the city, and returned to her father’s, in re 
where the flushed cheek and emaciated frame soon mark 
her as the premature victim of a broken heart. Disconso- 
late at her lover’s fate, she pined away and died. 

Spattswood, after suffering all the torments of hell, and 
lingering on the verge of the grave, vascillating between 
hope and despair, for nearly three weeks, finally recovered, 
and returned home. Mrs. R¥*** relinquished her board- 
ing-house, and subsisted on the chggity of her relatives. 
As for myself, having nothing to in@fce me to remain in 
Philadelphia, I took passage for Europe. Prior tomy leav- 
ing Philadelphia, however, I received a letter, dated “ Bar- 
badoes,” stating that Augustus Arnold had breathed his 
last. ‘The writer stated, that “ Mr. Arnold had arrived 
there a month previous, from Havanna; that he had, in 
that short period, endeared himself to all who became ac- 
quainted with him ; and that his death was universally de- 
plored ; that his funeral had been conducted in an honour- 
able style, and was respectably attended. In writing to 
you, sir, lam a the last request of the amiable 
stranger, whose urbane disposition has made a lasting im- 
pression on my heart, and left behind him a most exalted 
opinion of his virtues. The enclosed is amemento, which 
he desires you to forward agreeable to the direction.” 
Alas! the person for whom the memento was a 
was incapable of appreciating its value. Her soul ha 
taken its flight to that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns. _ C. R. 

Winton, N.C. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE SPIRIT OF GLOOM. 


The Spirit of Gloom is on the earth; 

She hovereth around the desolate hearth, 
Where late in his pride sate the loved, fond one, 
With the heart that beat but for him alone; 
But he passed away on the midnight air, 

And the Spirit of Gloom abideth there ! 

She gathereth around the altar tree, _ 

And there telleth the dark, dark destiny 

Of ened ones, who inspired our hope, 

And their last farewell there offered up ! 

She taketh her seat at the festive cee, 

And echoed the long forbidden word 

That the absent spake when they met us there 
With the seal of bliss that bright spirits wear! 
She waketh at morn with the wailing wind! 
She stirreth abroad in the still mid-day. 

Nhere no human foot was e’er known to stray, 
She foldeth the leaves of the dying flower, 
And heapeth them up in the ruined bower ! 

y the withered herb she maketh her seat, 
And sporteth where blast and tempest meet ; 
She holdeth her court in the naked grove, 

And its shrivelled leaves are her bed of love; 
And the hollow winds as they sweep along, 
Are the dulcet tones of her bridal song: 

And the cricket’s note on the yellow plain, 
By the scattered sheaves of the ripened grain, 
At the silent close of the still bright day,  ~- 
Are the lightest tones of her merriest lay. 


When the autumn blasts in their fulness come, 
And the swallow seeketh her winter home, 
When the forest casteth her summer bloom, 
Then cometh in might the Spirit of Gloom. 


Buffaloe, N. Y. LEL 
mentee 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SIMPLE AND COMPOUND INTEREST. 
From the birth of Christ, to the 25th of December, 1815, 
one penny, at five per cent, simple interest, amounts to 7s. 
3 i-2d: at compound interest, it would be 21,227,742,357,141, 
817,589,060,967,240,755,491 9s. 9d. 

Allowing a cubic inch of gold to be worth 138, 16s. 6d., 
and the above sum to be condensed into a globe of gold, its 
diameter will be 6,193,604 miles, 540 yards, 1 foot 6 inches 
and a fraction, which would exceed in magnitude all the 
planets in the solar system; and supposing this earth to be 
solid gold, it would not pay one hour’s interest of the above 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States, 
By C. S. RaFrinesQueE. 
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SCUTELLARIA LATERIFLORA. 
Names.—Officinal Scullap. Fr. Toque late- 


riflore. Vulgar. Madweed, Hodwort, Blue 
Pimpornel. 
Sp. Scutellaria lateriflora. L. Branched and 


smooth ; leaves petiolate and thin, ovate dentate, 
the lower ones subcordate: racemes axillary, 
leafy. 

Description. Root perennial, fibrous, yel- 
low. Stem erect, one to three feet high, much 
branched, diffuse,smooth,quadrangular : branch- 
es opposite divaricate. Leaves on long petioles, 
thin or nearly membranaceous, gpposite distichal, 
subcordate on the stem, ovate on the branches, 
dentate, acute, somewhat rugose. Flowers 
ps blue, on long lateral axillary racemes, 

racteated by bracts ovate acute, entire, sub- 
sessile, each flower axillary to one bract and 
peduncullated, bracts distichal, flowers unilat- 


eral. Calyx scutellate. Seeds oval verrucose. | P 


History. Aremarkable natural genius, with 
many species, easily known by the calyx. This 
species is found all over the United States, in 
woods, meadows, near waters, &c.; it blossoms 
insummer. The juice of the plant isa little co- 
lored of red. It has hardly any smell, and the 
taste is vapid bitterish. The varieties are: l. 
Mi ea. 2. Pumila. 3. Ramosissima. 
4. Rubescens, &c. 





SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
Prorerties. Schoepfstates the S. lateriflora, » 


S. galericulata, S. integrifolia, and S. hyssopifolia 
to have similar properties, bei aietooeet ont 
tonic; useful in intermittent fevers. The S. 
lateriflorais latterly become famous as a cure and 
prophylactic againsthydrophobia. This proper 
ty was discovered by Dr. Vandesveer, towards 
1727, who has used it with the utmost success, 
and is said to have until 1815, the period of his 
death, prevented 400 persons and 1000 cattle from 
beco hydrophobous, after being bitten 
by mad dogs. His son is stated to have thus re- 
lieved or cured 40 persons in years in New 
York and New Jersey. Many empirics, and 
enlightened Sg begs have employed it also 
successfully. But several sceptical physicians 
have since denied ger tes these facts, and pro- 
nounced the plant totally inert, because it has no 
strong action on the system and has failed in their 
hands. Dr. W. Barton and Dr. Tully have stren- 
uously asserted this, but without analyzing the 
plant, and denying, instead of ae This 
plant has since been carefully analyzed by senet, 
in Paris, and found to contain many powerf 
chemical principles, which evince active proper- 
th : 


es. 
The dried plant gave one-fourth of soluble 
matter, and a very active extract. The sub- 
stances found in it by Cadet were: 1. A yellow- 
green oil, fixed and soluble inether. 2. A bitter 
principle, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 3. 
Chlorophylle. 4. A uliar volatile matter, 
smelling and tasting like the principle of antis- 
corbutic plants. 5. An essential oil. 6. Albumine. 
7. A sweet mucous substance. 8. A peculiar as- 
Ginga pease 9. Lignine. When burnt, the 
ashes afford the chlorure of soda, and seven other 
salts. It is, therefore, preposterous to deem such 
a plant inert. The facts already prove 
that it is tonic, asteenertt. anti-spasmodic, and 
anti-hydrophobic at least. It has been used 
chiefly of late, in all nervous diseases, convul- 
sions, tetanus, St. Vitus’ dance, tremors, &c.and 
has availed in many instances. _ In hydrophobia, 
it appears to be a good prophylactic, if not a cer- 
tain cure: a physician, (Dr. White, of Fishkill) 
bitten by a mad dog, has assured me that himself 
aloneavoided the disease by using it, while others 
bitten by the same dog died. any instances of 
the same kind are on record: nay, many who be- 
lieve in this property, say that it never fails. 
We lack, however, a series of scientific and con- 
clusive experiments, made by well informed men; 
they have been discouraged by the ridiculous de- 
nial of sceptics; but let us hope they may yet be 
performed. The plant was used fresh or dry, m 
infusion or tea,a gill four times a day,and the plant 
sepnet tothe wound. A purgative of flour of 
sulpher is often given at the same time. This 
plant is now almost neglected like the 4nagalls 
henicia and Alisma plantago, which enjoyed 
once a reputation for oy obia; but we have 
so few presumed remedies for this dreadful dis- 
ease, and it is so desirable to confirm the proper- 
ties of those supposed available, thatit is needful 
to encourage rather than discourage every at- 
tempt to throw light on the subject. 


The only way for a rich man to live healthily is, by ex 
ercise and abstinence, to live as if he were poor, which are 
esteemed the worst parts of poverty. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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NEW WAY OF BLACKING BooTs.—An Inn- 


keeper in Connecticut—who was prodigidusly 
fond of a joke, and valued himself more on his 
gibes and jeers, than his good accommodations 
and honest reckonings—one day, as he was sit- 
ting before his door, observed a raw looking 
young man from the country, whose boots were 
polished much beyond the general style of his 
appearance. Boniface thinking he would be a 
capital subject for sport, called to him. 

“ Here, young man, I wish tospeak with you?” 

The fellow stopped, and Boniface proceeded. 

“]T admire the appearance of your boots—such 
a beautiful jet black! I wish you’d tell me how 
to black mine.” 

“That,” said the awkwardly looking fellow, 
“you can do easy enough—jist rub them against 
your character.” 


A Gentleman travelling in Europe, last sum- 
mer, copied the following lines from a tombstone 
in a grave-yard, in Llangollen, North Wales: 


“ Our life is but a winter day— 

Some only breakfast, and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are well fed : 
‘The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day: 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 





A few years ago a couple went to a country Church to 
be married. ‘hen, in the course of the marriage service, 
the Minister asked the bridegroom, in the usual form, 
“Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” he 
cooly answered, “ ‘To be sure I will; ’m come o’purpose.” 


CAUTIONARY HINT. 





Lord chancellor Brougham lately complained of a noise |- 


in his Court, and told the door keeper that “it seemed no 
use to speak to Azm; but if the noise continued, he should 
speak to his successor.” 





A country newspaper contains an advertise- 
ment in which the details of a “Grocery and 
Provision Store,” are thus whimsically coupled. 
Always a great variety of the finest articles, jugs 
and jewsharps, mutton-hams and mustard, cod- 
fish and coffee, candy and cream pitchers, mack- 
erel and matches, shad and shaving boxes, 
cheese and chocolate, brooms and beer, teas and 
enemys hard soap and soft soap, bed cords 
and baskets, pipes and pigtail, cigars and cider, 
brandy and beeswax, gin and gingerbread, whis- 
key and whip stocks, starch,steamers and stough- 
tons,” &e. 

ParentTaAt Soricrirupe. A short time since 
aman, named David Phillips, at Chertsea, hung 
himself with a handkerchief; but was cut down 
time enough to save his life. As the man who 
discovered him was about to release young Phil- 
lips from his dangerous situation, his father made 
his appearance, and, running up the garden, 
called out to the man, “ Don’t cut the handker- 
chief, it is nearly a new one!” 

‘ A WIFE. 

“No sensible man ever thought a beautiful wife was 

worth as much as one that could make a good pudding. I 


wish the girls all knew this, for I feel a great interest in 
their welfare.” 





AN ENIGMA'TICAL DINNER. 


First Course. A high hill. 


The divine part of Man. An island in the Atlantic. 
he ornamental part of the|The soldier’s habitation. 
ead. Adam’s ale. 
A Tailor’s Iron. | _ }Ghosts. 
The Grand Seignior’s domin- Desert. 
ion. Instruments of torture. 
A lean Wife. Motives. . 
A sign in the Zodiac. The top of milk and squir- 


Annual stipend. rel’s delight. 
Animal and vegetable. To fret and Eve’s tempta- 
Equal number and odd ends.|__ tion. 
An —_ vessel and two cy-|A game and nuts. 
phers. 
An unruly member. Married folks. 
Some hundred and thousand|The drink of Gods and the 
in land measure. skin of melons. 
A Tailor’s plunder. Colourless and the seat of 


The wogk of a spider andj _ life. 
old agé. Musical Instruments. 
Beverages. A domestic fow] and the pro- 
The Country Recluse. duce of a hedge. i 


Counterfeit agony. 


f Things of no consequence. 
A town in Portugal. 


A defence and nuts. 





A sailor’s desire. Marks of content. 
A small tree. Running streams. 
Merry Andrew. (What England never will be. 





LEARNING BY ROTE. 


The old fashioned system of learning by rote was never 
better illustrated than by the following instances, which 
occurred in the immediate vicinity of Boston. A heedless 
little girl, who possessed a monstrous memory, happened 
to lose her place at the head of the class, and was extremely 
anxious to regain it. Eager to show how well she knew 
her lesson, she spelled and defined the words before they 
could be put out to her. Mrs. Rowson’s dictionary was 
then in use; and it chanced that the word “ Acephalous,’ 
came to our little genius. The meaning of it is ‘ without 
a head;’ but so impatient to have it pronounced, and mis- 
led by the wrong marks between each of the syllables, she 
oo spelled and defined it: Aceph’—‘ a louse without a 

ead. 


On another occasion, when a scholar should, by regular 
rotation, have had the question, “‘ what animals infest the 
shores of the Rio de la Plata?” she was asked, ‘“ Who first 
discovered the shores of the United States/” “ Alligators 
and serpents, of enormous size,” replied the girl of memory. 





The following anecdote evinces the hardi- 
hood of bears. Fish, which forms their chief 
nourishment, and which they procure for them- 
selves, being excessively scarce, a great famine 
consequently existed among them, and instead 
of retiring to their dens, they wandered about the 
whole winter through, even inthe streets of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at Kamschatka.—One of 
them finding the outer gate of a house open, en- 
tered, and the gate accidentally closed after him. 
The woman of the house had just placed a large 
tea machine, full of boiling water, in the court; 
the bear smelt to it and burned his nose; provok- 
ed at the pain he vented all his fury upon the ket- 
tle, folded his fore paws round it, pressed it with 
his whole strength against his breast to crush it, 
and burnt himself, of course, still more and more. 
The horrible growl which rage and pain forced 
from him, brought all the inhabitants of the house 
and neighborhood to: the spot, and poor bruin 
was soon despatched by shots from the windows. 
He has, however, immortalised his memory, and 
become a proverb amongst the town’s people; 
for when any one injures himself by his own 
violence, they call him “the bear with the tea 
kettle.” —Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the 
World. 
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‘THE TAMING OF 'THE SHREW. 


In a certain town in Spain, there was a Moor of great 
respectability, who hada son, the best young man in the 
world, full of great projects, but so poor, that he had the 
will, but not the power to execute them. In the same 
place, there was another Moor, very rich, and he had an 
only ge but she was a devil, and nobody would 
m er. 

The young man came one day to his father, and said, 
“ Father, I am weary of the poor and wretched life that I 
lead, I wish to marry.” 

The father said that he should be delighted if his son 
could find a partner that suited him. Upon which the 
young man n his neighbour’s daughter. On hearin 
this, the father was much surprised ; but the son persi 
in Cees father to speak to the Moor, who was his 

timate friend, and ask him for his daughter. The Moor 
said, when he was applied to, he had no objection, but 
whoseever had his daughter, would be better dead than 


ve. ' 

The wedding day, however, was fixed, and" the bride 
was led away to her husband’s house; and according to the 
Moorish custom, a supper was prepared, and a table laid, 
and the fathers and mothers left the bride and bridegroom 
together till the next spy, et without great fear and sus- 
picion that they should find the bridegroom in the morn- 
ing dead, or not far from it. Z 

were gone, the new married couple sat 
down at the table, and before she could speak, he, looking 
about him, saw one of his house dogs, and calling him to 
him with a loud voice, ordered him to bring him some wa- 
ter, to wash his which the dog not doing, he got up 
in a —, and drew his sword; this the dog seeing, run 
away, he after him, till he had caught him, and cut off 
his head and , and y in pieces, and dashed the 
blood over the table, and all over the room, then came and 
seated himself by the table. He looked round again, and 
saw a ese beagle, and gave him the same order; but 
on his not complying, he first threatened he would serve 

as he served his mastiff; then springing from his chair 

he caught him by his legs, and 


cut him into a hundr 


furious gestures, and stared wildly arou 


a, tle then returned a second time to the table, yee 
on faces and n 


_ The bride, who was an eye witness of all this, was be- 
side herself for fear, and stupid, without being able to utter 


as e. 
ie then swore he would serve every living creature in 
the same manner, not excepting his horse, which was 
only one he had remaining to him; he then having killed 
horse, came back to the table, with his sword reeking 


in blood and seeing no other animal to kill, turned his eyes | of M, 


upon his wife, and cried with a furious voice, “ get up and 
bring m> water to my hands.” 

She immediately rose and brought him water. Then he 
said, if you had not done it, I would have served you as I 
served the dogs and horse. He then ordered her to help 
him, which she did, but with so horrid an as that she 
still “expected to have her head cut off. In the same man- 
ner they passed the night together, and she never spoke, 
but did whe Bape | he bade her; and when they had slept 
some little, he said to his wife, “ 1 have not been able to 
rest from rage to-night, see that nobody disturbs me to- 
> kal morning, and take care that I have a good break- 

‘ast. ? 


Early in the morning, the parents of the bride and bride- 
groom knocked at the door, and a8 no one answered, hans 
concluded that the brid was either killed or wound- 
ed, and when they saw the bride come to the door without 
her husband, they were confirmed in their suspicions. 

As soon as she saw them, she began to call them traitors, 
and asked them how they dared to come to the door with- 
out speaking; e€ no noise or you are all dead men. This 
astonished them all more, and when they knew how 
the night shad been passed, they thought very highly of 
the young man for his t skill in governing his wife, 
and arranging his household ; and from that day forward, 
she is so well managed, that he lived perfectly well with 
her, and the father-in-law took a hint from his son, and 

a horse to keep Azs wife in order. 

News.—One of the morning papers has informed us that 
one evening the gallery of the House of Commons was more 
than full! \s the reporter an Irishman ? 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A keen reproof.—Young A——was particularly offensive, 
at the King’s entertainment, to an interesting who sat 
beside him, by reason of his incessant and ridiculous small) 
talk. Atlength he exclaimed, “ Dear me, we are so crowe- 
ed I know where to place my hand.” “I will tell 


you,"my lord,” rejoined the beauty, “place it upon your 
mouth ! 24 





An Old Maid’s Register—-At 15 years is anxious for 
coming out and to obtain the attentions of men. _16, begins 
to have some idea of the tender passion. .17, talks of love 
in a cottage and disinterested affection. 18, fancies herself 
in love with some handsome man who has flattered her. 

t in consequence of being noticed. 


19, is a little more dif 
20, commences fashionable and has a taste for dashing. 
21, acquires more confidence in her own attraction and ex- 
ts a brilliant establishment. 22, refuses a goed offer 
because the gentleman is not a man of fashion. 23, no ob- 
jection to flirt with any well-behaved gentleman. 24, be 
gins to wonder she is not - 25 mes rather 
more circumspect in her conduct. 26, ins to think a 
large fortune not quite so indispensable. 27, affects to pre- 
fer the company of rational men. 28, wishes to be i 
in a quiet way with a comfortable income. 29, almost de- 
spairs of entering the married state. 30, an additional at 
tention to dress is now manifested. 31, professes to die 
like balls, finding it difficult to get good partners. 32, won- 
ders how men neglect the society of sedate le wo- 
men to flirt with chits. 33, affects good humour in her 
conversation with men. 34, too jealous of the praises of 
other women, and more at this period than hitherto. 34, 
quarrels with her friend, who has lately been married. 
imagines herself cone in society. 37, likes talking o 
her acquaintances who have married unfortunately, a 
finds consolation in their misfortunes. 38, ill nature vis 
bly on the increase. 39, becomes meddling and officious 
40, if rich makes love to a young man out of fortune. 41, 
not succeeding, rails against the whole sex. 42, partiality 
for cards and scandal. 43, too severe against the manner 
ofthe age. 44, exhibits a strong predeliction for a method- 
ist parson. 45, enraged at his desertion, and accuses the 
whole sex of inconstancy. 46, becomes desponding and 
takes snuff: 47, atones her sensibility to cats and dogs 
48, adopts a dependent relation to attend her erie. 
49, becomes disgusted with the world and vents her ill hu- 
mour on her ate keeper of animals. 


APPARITION SEEN BY AN EXCISEMAN. 
[ once heard a sensible and intelligent friend, in com- 
y, express himself convinced of the truth of a wonder 
ul story told him by an intelligent and bold man, about an 
apparition. The scene lay in an ancient castle on the coast 
orven, or the Isle of Mull, where the ghost-seer 
chanced to be resident. He was given to understand, by 
the family, when betaking himself to rest, that the cham- 
ber in which he slept was occasionally disquieted by 
aa appearances. But being, at that time, no 
ever in such stories, he attended little to this hint, until 
the witching hour of night, when he was awakened from 
a dead sleep by the presence of a human hand on his body. 
He looked up at the figure of a tall highlander, in the a- 
tique and picturesque dress of his country, only that his 
brows were bound with a bloody bandage. Struck with 
sudden and extreme fear, he was willing to have sprung 
from bed, but the spectre stood before in the bright 
moonlight, its one arm extended, so as to master him, if he 
attempted to rise; the other hand held up in a warning 
grave posture, as menacing the lowlander, if he should 
attempt to quit his recumbent attitude. Thus he lay, » 
mortal agony, for more than an hour, after which it plea 
the spectre of ancient days to leave him to more sou 
repose. So singular a story had on its side the usual num 
ber of votes from the company, till, upon cross exami 
tion it was explained, that the rincipal person concerned 
was an exciseman, after which ecclaercisement the, same 
explanation struck all present; viz. that the highlanders of 
the mansion had chosen to detain the exciseman, by the 
apparition of an ancieet heroic ghost, in order to disguise 
from his vigilance the removal of certain modern-enou 
spirits, which his duty might have called upon him to seize 
ere a single circumstance explained the whole ghost 
story.—Sir Walter Scott—Family Library. 


Why is the Isle of Wight like a dairyman. Because 1 
has its Cowes, 
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TO AN INFANT—THE HUNTER OF THE WEST-——-WHAT IS TIME? 








Rhyme.the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships they steer their courses. 








Written for the Casket. 
TO AN INFANT. 
Her lot is on you !—silent tears to weep 
And patient smiles to wear through suttering’ 's hour, 
And sumless riches from affection’s dee 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower! 
And to make idols and to find them clays 
And to bewail that worship—therefore ey 
HeEMENS. 


Oh, woman’s lot is thine, fair one, 
ough joyous, glad, and free; 
And sporting till the day is done 
In reckless infancy, ‘ 
Yet woman’s lot is on thee ! 


Thy smiles will meet a changing hour, 
y joys a chastening woe, 
And there will come a blighting power, 
To crush thy a" flow, 
For woman’s lot is on thee! 


ae rg Ge Foe p> Sid watch to keep 


anit by Bay hoc Sincined he ag weep 
And wail thy dead in vain ; 
For woman's lot is on thee! 


‘Tis thine to fix thy youthful hope 
On one bright, earthly star, 
And give thy life, thy being up— 
An idol-worshipper ; 
For woman’s lot is on thee! 


And thine to hang on fondness there, 
hrough wrong, and wo, and ill, 
And in thy silent heart to bear 
Griefs that no words may tell ; 
‘or woman’s lot is on thee! 


It may be thine mid earthly strife, 
‘o meet one fond and true, 
A smile to gild thy path in life, 
And light thy ey through ; 
or woman’s lot is on thee,— 


A pillow for thy aching head, 
ssuager to thy Ne 
A watcher by thy restless bed, 
When life’s weak stream is low; 
For woman’s lot is on thee! 


But oh, whate’er on earth thy pa 
Go, bow at Heaven’s pure shrine, 
And give to God thy youthful heart, 
For woman’s lot is on thee: ’ 
Aye, woman’s lot is on thee! 
Burrato, N. Y. 1. E. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE HUNTER OF THE WEST. 
He threw him down on his cabin floor, 
O’ercome with the long fay" s chace, 
Wile his hounds crouched low by the unhinged door, 
Phe their restless race ; 
he fixed his eye on the pine wood blaze, 
me heavily drew his breath, 
For he felt that short were the Hunter’s days, 
And dark were the shades of death ! 





Bat 






And his thoughts went Sack to the merry throng 
That were linked in boyhood’s band; 

To the social hearth, and feast and song 
In his own bright native land. 

And he wished him there from the chase to rest, 
And drink of its mantling streams, 

For his heart was sickyand yearned in his breast, 
For the home of his early dreams. 


And old age with its furrowed brow had come 
And he felt its weariness ; 

For no smile lighted up his forest home, 
And no soft tones there to.bless ; 

And the big tear rolled from the Hunter's eye, 
As he - his labour done, 

And the still, lone spot, where his. bones must lie, 
Unsheltered from rain and sun ! 


And his heart beat quick, and a strange cold chill 
Crept over his withered frame ; 

But he drew his blanket et closer still, 
And turned to the 

Its shadows danced light on je humid wall, 
And played in his silver 

But it warmed him not,—for a freezing pall— 
The damp cold of death was there ! 


And a low groan passed from their master’ s bed, 
As his oes ia near his breast 
And he his limbs and Guna’ his head, 
if 7 a long night’s rest. 
* * * * * 


The hte we, and the burning sun, 
Gleamed bright o’er that forest wold; 

But the fire burned low on the unhewn stone 
And the Hunter’s hearth was cold! 


Burrato, N. Y. LE. L. 
a ey 


WHAT IS TIME? 

I ask’d an aged man, a man of cares, 
Wrinkled and curved, and white with hairs, 
“Time is the warp of life,” he said—“O te 

young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well.” 
I asked the ancient, venerable dead, 
Sages who wrote and warriors who bled: 
From the cold grave, a hollow murmur flow’d, 
“Time sow’d the seeds we reap in this abode.” 


I ask’d a dying sinner, ere the stroke 

Of ruthless death, life’s golden bowl had broke 
I ask’d him what is time — “Time,” he r met, 
“I’ve lost it! ah, the treasure;” and he di 


I ask’d the golden sun and silver spheres, 

ose bright chronometers of days and years, - 
They answer'd, “Time is but a meteor’s glare,’ 
And bade me for eternity prepare. 


I ask’d the seasons in their annual round, 
Which beautify or desolate the ground; 

And replied, (no oracle more wise) 

“Tis folly’s blank and wisdom’s highest prize.” 


I ask’d a spirit lost, but O the shriek 

That pierced my soul! I shudder while I speak 
It cried “a particle! a speck, a mite 

Of endless years, duration infinite!” 


Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted, and it made me this reply— 
“Time is the season fair of living well, 
The path to glory, or the path to hell.” 


I ask’d the Bible, and methinks 7¢ said, 
“Time is the present hour, the past is fled; 

Live, live to day! to-morrow never yet 

On any human being rose or set.” 


I ask’d old father Time himself, at last; 

ut in a moment he flew swiftly past; 
His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steed, which left no trace behind 


I ask’d the mighty angel, who shall stand 

One foot on sea, and one on solid : 

“By heavens great King I swear, the mystery o’er, 
e was,” he cried, “but time shall be no mere.” 


335 
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THE MUSIC BY ADOLPH SCHMITZ, 


QED NBGLBOZAD OWIAD., 


THE POETRY BY THOMAS H.BAYLY, Esa. 


Ps 


Professor of the Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia. 


me, with half — the 


I've _seenher kiss my 


I’ve turn’d a-way to 


2 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 

I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence: * 

But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to throw myself 
In tears upon her neck.. 


3 


How blessed are the beautiful, 
Love watches o’er their birth; 
Oh beauty ! in my nursery 
T learned to know thy worth; 
For even there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn; 
And wished—for others wished it too— 
I never had been born. 





favourite, My 


ten - der - ness, That blessed her fair - er: 


sis - ter’s cheek, While fon - dled on her 


we Nr 
hide my tears, There was no kiss for 


4 


But soon a time of triumph came,— 
A time of sorrow too,— 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw : 

The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 


5 


*T was then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 

She lived—she loved me for my care— 
My grief was at an end ; 

I was a lonely being once, 
But now I have a friend. 
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References. 

1 States of Germany ke. 

2 Prussian Rhenish Provinces 

3 Holland 

4 Belgium 

5 Kingdom of Sardinia 4 

6 D? 2 faples Be a Diag ft 

| 7 State of the Church } hs: \adiaypuiial 

8 Parma, Placentia &c. iz 
Boundary of Poland, 
previous to its dismemberment. 
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PRESENT STATE C 


We have thought that at t 
ing period, a map of Europe 
ble, would be acce table to 

That quarter of the world, 
tent than the others, is, in se 
most interesting. There the 
have been brought nearest te 
thence has ia the race 
own continent. ith every 
and political influence of th 
their descendants, become 
every part of the globe. 

Russia, who extends her s 
of Asia, and a great but bar 
rica, now includes within he 
one-half of the European c 
not yet reached the acme of I 
yond her bounds, on the sa 
twelve millions of people, c 
Russians by languages of th 
three millions of others, the G 
gion disposes them to prefer 4 
to a union with any other cow 

Within the limits of Europ 
diversity of character is foul 
east are the Samoyedes, a ba 
culiar habits. On the north- 
ers, some of whom are still inj 
ness of idolatry. The princif 
ts north of the Gulf of Finlai 
Gulf of Bothnia. Their coun 
session of the Swedes, and frd 
with that enlightened peop 
rived many advantages. T 
the Lutheran religion, and ha 
the semblance of a represen’ 
The Finns, with Esthoniang 
mans, Poles, and other races, 
Xussians strictly so called, oc 

Mbe east shore of the Baltic. 
Ai some of those provinces, pa 
nia, of which Riga is the cap 
very rr and refined. 
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